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Every  book  written  about  any  branch  of  education  must  be 
governed  by  a consistent  philosophy.  To  be  acceptable  in  our 
contemporary  schools,  a book  on  art  education  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  democratic  credo,  must  do  no  violence  to  the 
great  artistic  tradition  and  must  be  in  keeping  with  present-day 
trends  in  psychological  thought.  Once  an  author  of  a book  on 
art  education  accepts  this  three-fold  basis,  any  suggestions  he 
or  she  may  make  will  tend  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  all 
teachers.  In  other  words,  the  main  task  confronting  an  author 
of  such  a book  is  largely  that  of  suggesting  practical  means  of 
translating  democracy,  art  and  present-day  psychological 
thought  into  worth-while  art  activities  for  the  classroom. 

Only  an  experienced  and  thoughtful  specialist  in  art  edu- 
cation can  do  this  successfully.  Such  a person  knows  what 
theoretical  ideas  are  most  important  and  how  these  ideas 
should  affect  practice.  This  person  knows  also  which  among 
the  many  art  activities  are  of  most  worth  so  that  valuable  art 
materials  and  classroom  time  will  be  used  most  effectively. 
Furthermore,  this  person  is  aware  just  how  much  direction  is 
necessary  to  be  of  practical  help  to  a teacher,  but  also  realizes 
when  freedom  to  create  must  replace  assistance. 

The  author  of  this  book.  Miss  Florence  Hart,  is  such  a 
person.  Enjoying  a broad  and  varied  educational  and  artistic 
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background,  she  has  had  many  years  of  practice,  both  as  a 
successful  classroom  teacher  and  as  an  art  supervisor  in  a 
city  system.  She  knows  what  to  say  about  art  education  and 
how  to  encourage  others,  both  children  and  teachers,  to  derive 
the  greatest  benefits  from  the  study  and  practice  of  this  chal- 
lenging and  important  educational  field. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 


This  introductory  section  contains  a min- 
imum of  theory  and  much  practical  informa- 
tion. It  will  well  repay  the  time  spent  in 
reading  it. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ART  PROGRAMME 

The  purpose  of  the  school  art  programme  is,  primarily, 
to  enrich  the  child’s  life.  When,  in  the  course  of  an  art  lesson, 
a child  is  encouraged  to  use  his  imagination  to  create  some- 
thing, the  lesson  has  been  a success.  By  adult  standards  his 
work  may  be  crude  and  inadequate;  the  real  test  is  the  satis- 
faction and  joy  he  has  derived  from  it.  Do  not  ask  of  a piece 
of  work,  “Is  it  done  as  well  as  I could  have  done  it?”  but,  “Is 
it  individual,  and  is  it  the  best  work  of  which  this  child  is 
capable,  at  this  time?” 

Art  lessons  help  some  children  by  furnishing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  release  of  emotional  tensions.  If  a pupil  is 
able  to  express  in  a concrete  way  the  uncertainty,  dissatis- 
faction, dislike  or  fear  which  is  latent  in  him,  such  an  un- 
healthy emotion  may  be  overcome.  Conversely,  through  an 
examination  of  his  pictures,  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover such  a disturbance  and  help  the  child  rid  himself  of  it. 
Co-operative  art  projects  encourage  the  development  of  good 
social  attitudes  in  most  children. 

Many  children  acquire  a sense  of  accomplishment  from 
art  and  craft  work  which  they  cannot  derive  from  purely 
academic  subjects.  It  is  im^^'^rtant  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  child  must  not  be  used  as  a tool  to  demonstrate  the 
artistic  theories  of  the  teacher.  Art  itself  is  a tool,  and  should 
be  used  to  develop  the  child  in  as  many  desirable  ways  as  pos- 
sible. 
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The  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the  purpose  of  each  type 
of  art  lesson.  For  example,  if  the  pupils  of  a class  feel  un- 
sure of  their  ability  in  art,  activities  such  as  scribble  patterns, 
ink  blots,  marbling,  underprinting  and  splash  work  should 
be  undertaken.  These  require  little  creative  ability,  yet  give 
children  confidence  because  their  result  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  a satisfactory  piece  of  work  for  every  member  of  the 
class.  Once  children  begin  to  work,  with  confidence,  this  type 
of  activity  need  no  longer  be  used. 

The  goal  of  the  school  art  programme  is  not  the  de- 
velopment of  artists  with  finished  techniques  although,  through 
repetition,  the  work  of  some  pupils  may  acquire  a certain 
amount  of  finish.  Its  lack  need  not  disturb  the  teacher,  unless 
the  omission  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  a careless  or 
disinterested  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Such  an  attitude 
may  indicate  maladjustment — or  an  unsuitable  art  programme. 
In  either  case,  thoughtful  investigation  is  indicated. 

PATTERNS 

And  What  To  Do  About  Them 

The  explanation  and  use  of  pattern  here  is  not  concerned 
with  pattern  as  a unit  of  design,  but  with  a shape,  or  outline, 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  a certain  surface.  Such  a pat- 
tern may  be — (a)  a shape,  or  template,  made  of  paper  or 
cardboard,  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the  material  and  outlined 
by  tracing  around  its  edge;  or  (b)  an  outline  on  paper,  which 
is  transferred  by  placing  the  paper  on  top  of  the  material  on 
which  the  pattern  is  to  appear  and  then  pressing  heavily 
with  a pencil  along  the  lines.  As  an  alternative,  carbon  paper 
can  be  used  to  transfer  this  kind  of  pattern. 

If  the  art  assignment  calls  for  working  with  a pattern, 
the  child  should  be  required  to  make  his  own.  Before  any 
drawing  or  cutting  commences,  ideas  for  types  of  patterns 
should  be  drawn  from  the  class  by  questioning,  and  the 
teacher  may  offer  general  suggestions.  Some  of  the  children’s 
ideas  about  patterns  will  not  be  practical,  in  respect  to  size, 
suitability  of  material,  simplicity,  etc.,  but  preliminary  class 
discussion  should  clear  up  misconceptions  of  this  kind. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  cut  patterns  from  newspapers, 
or  newsprint.  Then  they  can  be  redone  as  often  as  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a usable  outline. 
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Motivating  the  Art  Period 

The  thinking  required  to  make  a pattern  will  imprint 
a clear  picture  of  the  article  itself  on  the  child’s  mind.  In 
general,  if  the  pattern  required  for  an  article  is  beyond  his 
comprehension  to  develop,  then  the  article  will  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  attempt. 

MOTIVATING  THE  ART  PERIOD 

If  work  copied  from  models  or  made  from  ready-pre- 
pared patterns  is  not  permitted,  the  art  lessons  must  be  made 
so  interesting  to  the  child  that  he  will  want  to  produce  some- 
thing original,  and  a background  of  knowledge  must  be  es- 
tablished so  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  ideas  and  be  able  to 
express  them  well. 

Motivation  may  cover  a period  of  several  days,  if  the 
art  expression  is  based  on  some  aspect  of  social  studies  or 
literature  that  occurs  in  the  child’s  grade.  Whatever  its  back- 
ground, the  motivation  immediately  preceding  the  art  lesson 
must  be  thorough,  lively  and  directed  in  such  a way  as  to  en- 
courage individual  reaction  to  the  topic.  Complete  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  or  event,  and  identification  with  it,  is  es- 
sential to  good  pictorial  results. 

Suppose  the  art  expression  in  Primary  Grades  is  to  be  a 
picture  derived  from  Shopping  With  Mother.  A 10-minute, 
informal  discussion  of  this  topic  should  precede  the  actual 
drawing.  Such  discussion  will  conjure  up  vivid  mental  pic- 
tures for  the  child  which  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring to  his  paper  when  the  drawing  begins. 

Motivation  may  be  said  to  have  been  sufficient  when 
every  member  of  the  class  is  interested,  eager  to  start  his  art 
project,  and  confident  that  he  can  carry  it  through  success- 
fully. 

CORRELATION  OF  ART  WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

Drawing  becomes  an  everyday,  “tool”  subject  when  it 
is  used  merely  to  give  an  exact  representation  of  information 
acquired  by  the  pupil  in  some  other  subject.  For  example, 
the  drawing  of  an  animal’s  tooth,  or  the  stamens  of  a flower, 
is  not  an  example  of  an  effective  correlation  of  art  and  nat- 
ural science.  Such  a drawing  is  functional,  and  belongs  prop- 
erly in  a pupil’s  science  notebook. 
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However,  correlation  of  art  with  natural  science,  social 
studies,  health,  physical  education,  music  or  literature,  when 
carried  out  as  a projection  of  the  pupil’s  individual  point  of 
view  in  respect  to  some  situation  or  incident,  results  in  a 
valuable  art  expression.  In  addition,  such  expression  fre- 
quently will  quicken  a child’s  interest  in  the  background 
subject.  Sometimes,  too,  the  teacher  will  discover  from  a 
child’s  drawing  that  he  has  an  incorrect  view  of  the  situation 
he  is  attempting  to  illustrate  and  will  be  able  to  rectify  this. 

Art  may  be  correlated  with  many  of  the  child’s  experi- 
ences outside  of  school,  as  well.  Indeed,  some  children  will 
gain  confidence  in  expression  when  using  an  informal,  familiar 
background  as  an  art  subject. 

ART  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Some  teachers  have  asked  for  a definite  Course  of  Study 
in  art,  which  would  set  out  clearly  just  what  techniques  are 
to  be  taught  in  specific  grades,  and  when,  and  what  mate- 
rials are  to  be  used.  Such  an  outline  might  be  reassuring  and, 
if  the  principal  aim  of  the  art  course  were  the  development 
of  technical  skills,  it  might  be  easily  arranged.  However,  to 
establish  a rigid  pattern  of  instruction  would  seem  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  art  education  as  we  consider  it  today.  We 
are  no  longer  concerned  primarily  with  developing  technical 
skiUs.  We  are  concerned  rather  with  the  development  of  the 
whole  child.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  teacher,  through 
the  art  lesson,  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  child’s 
mental  and  emotional  responses  so  that,  when  he  proceeds 
to  the  next  grade,  he  will  be  more  mature  in  his  thinking, 
more  readily  able  to  make  wise  decisions  and  anxious  to  co- 
operate in  activities  suitable  for  his  age,  both  at  school  and 
at  home. 

The  difficulty  of  measuring  the  progress  of  a child  solely 
by  his  mastery  of  technical  skills  and  factual  knowledge  be- 
comes apparent  as  we  analyse  these  to  determine  their  real 
value  to  the  child.  Yet  to  predict  the  development  of  a per- 
sonality is  impossible,  and  the  progress  which  one  child  may 
make  in  emotional  control  in  one  year,  may  take  another 
child  two  or  three  years  to  attain.  What  is  obvious,  then,  is 
that  the  teacher  must  give  increased  attention  to  the  needs 
of  each  child.  What,  and  how,  a child  paints  or  draws  and  his 
approach  to  craft  work  will  be  an  aid  to  this  understanding. 
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The  child  who  is  gifted  in  art  presents  a challenge.  Such 
a child  will  often  be  above  the  average  in  other  subjects,  as 
well.  This  means  that  he  will  be  able  to  complete  his  class- 
room work  satisfactorily  and  quickly,  and  will  require  less 
drill  in  skill  subjects  than  the  other  members  of  his  class.  He 
will  be  able  to  undertake  additional  assignments  in  sketching 
and  painting,  for  example,  which  will  develop  his  composi- 
tional and  other  abilities  in  art,  and  may  work  at  more  ad- 
vanced modelling  and  other  techniques  than  can  be  attempted 
by  the  rest  of  the  class. 

In  order  that  the  child  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
such  additional,  advanced  work,  teacher-guidance  is  needed. 
In  many  urban  schools  art  instruction  is  under  the  direction 
of  a specially  trained  teacher  who  can  deal  competently  with 
the  gifted  child.  Unfortunately,  many  schools  have  not  this 
advantage,  and  the  amount  of  guidance  which  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  a non-specialist  in  art 
is  limited.  In  some  cases,  extra-curricular  help  will  provide  a 
solution,  but  the  teacher  should  recommend  private  lessons 
only  if  she  knows  that  the  proposed  tutor  will  encourage 
creative  expression  on  the  part  of  his  pupil. 

When  a child  who  is  gifted  in  art  completes  his  elemen- 
tary school  training,  his  teacher  should  acquaint  of  his  special 
ability  the  principal  and/or  the  art  and  guidance  teachers  of 
the  secondary  school  which  he  will  attend.  If  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  attend  a secondary  school  in  which  art  is  given  special 
emphasis,  he  should  be  urged  to  do  so. 

In  art,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  subject,  the  abil- 
ities and  skills  of  the  teacher  will  determine  the  topics  chosen. 
It  is  advisable,  of  course,  that  each  teacher  work  within  the 
framework  of  her  individual  abilities  and  interests. 

Here  are  things  which  should  be  attempted  each  year. 

1.  Modelling  — At  least  once  a year  in  every  grade 

In  Kindergarten,  Grades  1 and  2 many 
times 

2.  Murals  — In  Kindergarten,  and  Grades  1 to  4, 

at  least  four  times  a year 

In  Grades  5 to  8,  at  least  twice  a year 

3.  Picture-making  — In  Kindergarten,  and  Grades  1 to  4, 

at  least  75%  of  the  art  time 
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In  Grades  5 to  8,  at  least  50%  of  the 
art  time 

— At  least  once  a year  in  every  grade 
(except  Kindergarten)  with  some  def- 
inite reason  for  making  them 
— At  least  four  different  kinds  of  craft 
work  in  a year  in  every  grade  (In  the 
senior  classes  never  repeat  the  same 
four  in  any  two  successive  years.) 

— In  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1,  at  least 
once  a week 

In  other  grades,  at  least  two  periods 
a month  (This  could  be  design  or  any 
other  type  of  art  work.) 

7.  Finger-painting  — At  least  once  a year  in  every  grade 

8.  Puppets  — In  Kindergarten  to  Grade  4 at  least 

two  or  three  times  a year.  In  Grades  5 
to  8 at  least  once  in  two  years 

TIME  ALLOTTED  TO  y\RT  BY  GRADES 
The  total  amount  of  time  allotted  to  art,  and  the  length 
of  the  periods,  vary  with  the  grade  level,  since  the  attention- 
span  of  which  children  are  capable  must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  there  is  usually  some  kind  of  art 
expression  every  day.  In  Grades  1,  2 and  3,  three  lessons  {Vi 
hour  in  length),  or  two  lessons  {V2  hour,  and  the  other  1 
hour  in  length)  are  sufficient  each  week.  For  the  remaining 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  one  lesson  a week,  from  an 
hour  to  114  hours  in  length,  should  give  good  results.  For 
Grades  5 and  up,  a double  art  period  may  be  advisable  during 
some  weeks  and,  in  such  cases,  there  may  be  no  art  period 
at  all  the  following  week.  To  be  of  the  most  value,  the  art 
period  should  be  flexible  in  length,  as  in  the  time  of  day  that 
it  takes  place.  For  example,  in  any  grade  the  number  and 
length  of  the  art  periods  may  vary  according  to  the  time  of 
year.  Christmas  provides  a motivation  for  art  expression  and 
more  emphasis  may  be  given  to  art  at  this  time.  To  balance 
this,  during  tests  the  art  periods  may  be  dropped. 

For  Kindergarten,  Grades  1,  2 and  3,  it  is  important  to 
arrange  definite  breaks  in  the  art  lesson,  so  that  the  short 
attention-span  of  small  children  will  not  be  unduly  taxed, 
especially  during  the  long  lessons.  A painting  lesson  in  these 


— Picture-Making 

{continued) 

4.  Poster-making 


5.  Craft  Work 


6.  Painting 
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grades  may  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  this  should 
be  broken  down  into  an  activity  period,  when  the  materials 
are  set  out;  a conversation  period,  during  which  the  teacher  is 
motivating  the  child’s  interest  in  the  project;  a painting  period 
and,  finally,  a period  of  cleaning  up  and  putting  away  of 
materials.  These  variations  will  keep  the  art  lesson  within 
the  concentration-span  of  the  children  and  the  tendency  to 
inattention  and  fatigue  will  be  lessened. 

ART  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 

The  whole  school  can  participate  quite  successfully  in 
some  types  of  art  work.  Finger-painting,  design  to  music,  re- 
peat patterns  (made  from  cut  paper,  sponge  work,  chalk  and 
other  media),  scribble  patterns,  ink  spot  patterns  and  model- 
ling are  examples  of  techniques  which  can  be  carried  out 
with  children  whose  ages  show  a wide  variation.  Picture- 
making should  be  taken  with  children  who  are  more  nearly 
of  an  age.  The  best  grouping  for  this  activity  is:  Primary 
Grades  (1,  2 and  3);  Junior  Grades  (4,  5 and  6)  and  In- 
termediate Grades  (7  and  8). 

When  the  older  pupils  are  engaged  in  some  art  activity 
which  is  beyond  the  interest  and  skill  of  small  children,  the 
latter  can  be  busy  at  an  entirely  different  project  which  re- 
quires very  little  supervision  by  the  teacher.  For  example, 
experimenting  with  box  sculpture,  wood  sculpture  and  plas- 
ticine modelling  will  hold  the  small  child’s  attention  and  ex- 
ercise his  imagination  while,  by  manipulating  these  materials, 
he  acquires  manual  control.  Then,  when  the  older  pupils  are 
at  work  on  murals  or  engaged  in  some  other  group  project, 
the  teacher  will  be  free  to  spend  more  time  with  the  small 
children. 

In  a rural  school,  the  teacher  will  plan  three  types  of 
art  lessons,  as  follows: 

1 . lessons  which  have  a very  general  motivation  period  and 
are  suitable  for  a wide  range  of  ages; 

2.  lessons  in  which  there  is  a minimum  of  teacher-super- 
vision required.  In  these  lessons  the  children  are  manipu- 
lating materials  and  experimenting  individually,  or  as  a 
group; 

3.  lessons  in  which  the  teacher  must  motivate  the  art  pro- 
ject for  a specific  age-group  and  supervision  is  needed 
throughout  the  period. 
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The  first  type  of  lesson  is  taken  with  the  whole  school. 
The  second  and  third  types  are  taken  at  the  same  time,  part 
of  the  school  working  with  very  little  supervision,  while  the 
rest  are  given  close  attention  by  the  teacher. 

EVALUATING  A PUPIL’S  ART  WORK 

Variation  in  personal  taste  makes  it  difiicult  to  evaluate 
a finished  piece  of  art  work.  However,  if  a teacher  gives  a 
low  mark  because  a child’s  work  does  not  please  her,  or  be- 
cause she  does  not  fully  understand  it,  she  may  be  stifling 
the  development  of  an  individual  style  which  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a potentially  important  artistic  career.  Young 
Canadians  of  today  have  varied  backgrounds,  influenced  by 
the  nationality  of  their  ancestors  and  by  their  religious  beliefs, 
and  what  is  honest  and  good  expression  on  the  part  of  one 
pupil  may  be  derivative  and  poor  from  another  child. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  art  expression  is  the  unique 
impression  which  an  artist  (even  a very  young  artist)  has  of 
a particular  object,  situation  or  event.  A teacher  may  not 
agree  at  all  with  this  impression,  and  will  probably  be  struck 
with  the  immaturity  of  thought  and  emotion  which  a pupil’s 
work  at  this  stage  reflects.  This,  however,  is  not  significant. 
As  the  child  matures  in  years,  his  ability  to  form  opinions 
and  express  these  well  pictorially  will  develop.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a pupil  in  Grade  8 is  still  a child  in  many 
respects. 

When  giving  a child  a rating  in  art,  a teacher  should  not 
base  her  judgment  solely  upon  the  finished  piece  of  work.  If 
a pupil  has  been  trying  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  his  work 
should  be  rated  good.  If  he  has  been  careless,  indifferent  or 
unco-operative  during  any  part  of  the  art  periods,  his  work 
should  be  rated  poor.  Reserve  an  excellent  rating  for  the 
child  who  is  gifted  in  art,  and  has  also  put  forth  his  best 
effort.  On  the  report  card,  only  the  effort  column  should  be 
filled  in  for  art. 

DISPLAYING  ART  WORK 

In  most  classrooms,  the  display  area  will  not  permit 
pinning  up  every  piece  of  work  from  each  lesson.  To  pin  up 
relays  of  work  from  each  lesson  is  time-consuming,  although 
some  teachers  do  this. 


Displaying  Art  Work 
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Examples  of  the  work  of  every  child  should  be  displayed 
over  a period  of  time,  even  if  this  necessitates  displaying  some 
pieces  which,  by  adult  standards,  are  of  poor  quahty.  The 
delight  with  which  a child  views  his  work  on  the  display 
board  is  a fine  thing  to  see,  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  on 
exhibition  often  encourages  him  to  better  efforts. 

The  Value  of  Art  Displays 
1.  To  the  Pupil 

a.  His  work  is  shown  in  a proper  setting.  A piece  of 
work  when  mounted  and  pinned  up  on  the  display  board,  takes 
on  an  entirely  different  appearance.  It  looks  more  finished,  and 
the  child’s  appreciation  of  it  increases.  Since  he  will  be  view- 
ing it  for  much  of  the  time  at  a distance  (from  his  seat),  it 
will  appear  more  effective  to  him. 

b.  A child  can  see  his  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
others  of  his  own  group.  Children  will  evaluate  their  own 
work,  and  talk  about  the  interesting  points  which  they  notice  in 
the  work  of  others.  Such  appraisals  develop  a critical  approach 
to  art. 

c.  A pupil  can  observe  the  work  of  children  of  a differ- 
ent age-group  from  his  own.  As  children  examine  the  work 
of  younger  (or  older)  pupils,  they  tend  to  relate  it  to  their 
own  efforts.  They  may  observe  techniques  which  are  new  to 
them,  and  will  ask  to  try  these  out.  Often,  too,  they  will  ap- 
proach new  techniques  more  confidently  if  they  have  seen 
examples  of  them  on  display. 

d.  A child  gains  experience  in  arranging  displays  of 
work.  Pupils  in  Kindergarten  and  Grades  1 and  2 are  too 
young  to  mount  and  display  work  effectively,  but  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year  it  is  interesting  to  let  them  make  an 
attempt.  Pupils  of  Grade  3 up,  under  the  teacher’s  guidance, 
can  do  a great  deal  of  the  planning  and  arranging  of  dis- 
plays. The  experience  is  excellent  for  them. 

e.  A child  is  enabled  to  work  and  study  in  a cheerful 
atmosphere.  Most  children  have  a happy  outlook  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  art  work  which  they  do.  If  this  work  is  dis- 
played, it  tends  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  cheer- 
fulness in  the  classroom,  adds  colour  to  the  general  school 
routine  and  induces  more  effective  work  in  all  subjects. 
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2.  To  the  Parents 

Parents  can  view  the  work  of  their  own  children,  at- 
tractively displayed,  with  that  of  other  children.  When  parents 
are  to  be  in  the  school  for  special  visits,  or  for  parent-teacher 
meetings,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  work  from  every 
pupil  on  display.  This  impresses  the  parents  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  their  child  has  done,  and  induces 
closer  co-operation  among  parents,  teacher  and  pupils.  For 
these  special  occasions,  brief  explanatory  notes  might  be  in- 
cluded as  a part  of  the  display.  These  might  provide  a topic 
for  a profitable  discussion  between  parent  and  teacher. 

Parents  should  be  urged  to  provide  some  place  for  the 
child  to  display  his  work  at  home.  A few  hints  as  to  what 
constitutes  a sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  work  which  a 
child  brings  home  might  be  in  order,  as  well. 

3.  To  the  Community 

If  possible,  some  time  during  the  school  year,  arrange 
to  have  the  work  of  your  class  or  school  displayed  outside  of 
the  school — in  the  Public  Library,  in  a window  of  a local 
shop,  or  in  a theatre  lobby.  It  is  surprising  the  interest  which 
this  will  arouse,  even  in  people  not  directly  connected  with 
the  school. 

4.  To  the  Teacher 

a.  The  teacher  is  enabled  to  form  a general  impression 
of  the  work  which  her  pupils  are  doing. 

b.  The  opportunity  of  viewing  work  from  other  classes, 
and  of  other  grades,  is  as  useful  to  the  teacher  as  to  the 
pupils  in  providing  a basis  of  comparison. 

Flow  to  Display  Art  Work 

Poster  paper  makes  an  effective  mounting.  The  same 
pieces  can  be  used  several  times,  and  will  then  serve  as  scrap 
paper  for  cutting.  Common  pins  are  best  for  fastening  art 
work  on  a display  board.  A thimble,  which  can  be  kept  in 
the  pin  box  for  convenience,  will  be  useful  in  pushing  the 
pins  into  the  hardest  surface. 

Interest  can  be  created  by  using  different  methods  of 
mounting  work. 

A number  of  examples  follow: 

1.  The  conventional  way  to  display  work  is  to  mount  each 
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piece  separately  on  a sheet  of  poster  paper  and  then  pin  the 
sheets  up  in  rows. 

2.  Use  the  poster  paper  as  a background-pattern  by  pinning 
up  one  or  two  sheets,  and  then  arranging  the  pieces  of  art 
work  so  that  some  part  of  them  overlays  the  poster  paper. 
(There  are  many  combinations  of  this  idea,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sheets  of  the  art  work.) 

3.  The  poster  paper  sheet  may  be  cut  in  an  interesting,  sim- 
ple, non-objective  shape,  instead  of  a rectangle  or  a square. 

4.  The  mounting  sheet  can  be  cut  and  arranged  as  a deep 
picture  frame,  with  sides  slanting  in. 

5.  A corner  or  two  of  the  mounting  sheets  can  be  rolled  up, 
or  lapped  over.  This  gives  a three-dimensional  effect. 

6.  Design  sheets  and  picture-making  will  often  combine  to 
make  interesting  arrangements. 

7.  Design  sheets  can  be  arranged  with  humped-up  parts,  to 
simulate  draping;  alternatively,  they  may  be  rolled. 

8.  An  explanatory  word  or  phrase  can  be  made  from  large 
cut-out,  coloured  letters — such  as  winter  scenes,  in  the 
SUGAR  BUSH,  etc.  This  will  give  unity  to  a display. 


Never  Be  at  a Loss  for  Materials 
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9.  Materials,  such  as  string,  yarn,  rope  and  streamers,  can 
be  used  to  add  interest  to  the  grouping  of  art  work. 

10.  Some  of  the  tools  and  equipment  used  in  executing  the 
art  work  can  be  included  in  the  display.  These  are  interesting, 
especially  to  parents  and  other  visitors. 


NEVER  BE  AT  A LOSS  FOR  MATERIALS 
A change  of  materials  will  revitalize  an  annual  topic. 


For  Carving 
dental  plaster 
soap 
wood 

Cuts  (for  repeat  patterns,  etc.) 
corks 

linoleum,  pieces  of 

potatoes 

spools 

sticks 

Decorative  (for  Applied 

Work,  Puppets,  Stages,  etc.) 
beads 
bottle  tops 
buttons 
cans 

cartons,  ice-cream,  etc. 

cones 

corks 

egg  shells 

feathers 

flower  pots 

glass,  pieces  of 

glass  jars 

nuts 

paper  plates 
seeds 
shells 
sponges 


Media 

chalk 

charcoal 

crayons 

dye 

ink,  ordinary  and  India 
paint — tempera,  liquid  and 
dry,  enamel 
pastels 
pencils,  soft 

Metals  & Plastics 
copper 
tin 

wire  & wire  screening 

Modelling 

asbestos 

clay 

cornstarch 

flour 

glue 

papier  mache 
salt 

sawdust 

For  Sewing  & Applied  Work 
cheesecloth 
cloth  fabrics  (tweed, 
broadcloth,  factory  cot- 
ton, satin,  silk,  velvet) 
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For  Sewing  & Applied  Work 
{Continued) 

felt 

fur 

leather 

oilcloth 

plastics 

sacking 

stockings 

Surfaces 

a.  New  Material 

cloth  (for  stencilling, 
tie  & dye,  etc.) — 
broadcloth,  cotton 
sheeting,  factory 
cotton 
copper 
wood 
paper 
bogus 
cardboard 
cartridge 
construction 
corrugated 
finger-paint  (glossy, 
coated  paper) 
kraft  mural 
manilla 
mimeograph 
newsprint 
poster,  or  folding 
sugar  ( a heavy  grey 
paper,  like  bogus, 
but  finer-surfaced) 
tissue 

b.  Scrap  Materials 

beaverboard 
boxes  (paper  and 
wood) 

cardboard  (from  boxes 
used  for  wool. 
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shirts,  suits, 
dresses,  etc.) 

corrugated  (from  sides  of 
old  cartons) ; rough  cor- 
rugated (from  furniture 
wrappings,  etc.) 
mailing  tubes 

newspapers  (classified  ad- 
vertisement pages  — no 
pictures) 

paper  bags  (grocery  store 
bags,  shopping  bags) 
poster  backs  (cardboard 
wrappings) 

Christmas  papers  (foil 
cellophane) 
wallboard 
wall  paper 

For  Weaving,  Reed-work, 
Decorative,  etc. 
crepe  paper 
drinking  straws 
macaroni 
pipe-cleaners 
plastic  lacing 
raffia 
reeds 
ribbon 
rope 
string 
wire 
wool 

Wood  (for  Applied  Work, 
Puppets,  etc. ) 
branches 
skewers,  meat 
scrap  wood 
splints 
spools 

sucker  sticks 
tongue  depressors 
toothpicks 


BASIC  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  A CLASS 
OF  FORTY  PUPILS 


Semi-permanent  Equipment 

1.  Brushes 

Camel  hair;  size  #7;  3 doz.  These  are  small,  come  to  a 
point,  and  are  used  by  Grade  5 up,  for  detailed  work. 
Hog  (round);  size  #6;  4 doz.  These  are  about  i/4"  in 
diameter,  and  useful  for  all  grades. 

2.  Scissors — pointed;  4-inch  length;  4 doz. 

3.  Pails — 12-quart  size;  2 

4.  Sponges — small.  These  may  be  cut  from  one  large  rub- 
ber car  sponge. 

5.  Art  Boards — 18"  x 24"  sheets  of  %"  wallboard,  cut  from 
4'x8'  sheets 


Supplies 

1.  Chalk — 20  boxes  of  pastels  or  chalk.  These  may  be  ob- 
tained in  boxes  with  12  assorted  colours. 

2.  Charcoal — 2 boxes  of  synthetic  charcoal.  This  comes 
in  long  sticks  which  can  be  broken  in  half. 

3.  Paint 

Liquid  tempera  (for  Kindergarten  to  Grade  4);  1 pt. 
each  of:  white,  black,  yellow,  orange,  red,  blue,  green, 
brown,  purple 

Dry  tempera  (for  Grades  5-8) ; 1 pt.  each  of  the  above 

4.  Paper 

Newsprint;  size  18"  x 24";  200  sheets  each  of:  green, 
yellow,  peach  and  pink 

Manilla;  size  18"  x 24";  100  sheets,  cream-colour 
Poster;  18"  x 24";  100  sheets;  assorted  colours 
12"  X 18";  400  sheets;  assorted  colours 
Finger-paint;  12"  x 19";  100  sheets,  white 
Cartridge;  size  12"  x 18";  100  sheets,  white  (only  pur- 
chase if  needed  for  a special  lesson) 

5.  Glue — 1,  4-oz.  can;  full  strength 

6.  Paste — 3 boxes  of  any  reliable  brand  of  powdered  paste 

7.  Asbestos  powder — 15  lbs. 

8.  Boxes  of  Scrap  Materials — There  are  many  lessons  for 
which  scrap  materials  make  a useful  addition,  or  for  which 
these  materials  may  be  used  exclusively.  Have  cardboard 
boxes,  labelled:  string,  wire,  cloth,  etc.,  where  the  children 
can  drop  supplies  into  them  as  they  come  into  the  classroom. 
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KEEP  THINGS  INTERESTING 

Remember  that  varying  the  approach  may  bring  new 
interest.  Everything  should  be  made  by  the  children.  Here  are 
some  suggestions: 

1.  FLAT  PICTURES — Kindergarten  and  up 

By  combining  the  suggested  surfaces  listed  under  Mate- 
rials (pp.  21  and  22)  and  the  suggested  media  on  p.  21  in  a 
number  of  ways,  art  lessons  will  be  given  variety.  By  using 
different  techniques  (Sections  III  to  VII)  many  lessons  will 
have  a new  meaning  for  the  pupils. 

2.  DIORAMAS — Individual  or  group  project,  Grade  2 and  up 

A diorama  has  a backdrop  of  three  sides,  as  in  A;  two 

sides,  as  in  B;  or  sides,  back  and  top,  as  in  C.  A scene  is  set 
up  in  front  of  this  backdrop,  either  on  one  plane,  as  in  A and 


ABC 


Example  of  Diorama  A 
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Keep  Things  Interesting 
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C,  or  on  different  levels,  as  suggested  in  B.  The  scene  might 
include  animals  and  people,  made  of  materials  such  as  asbes- 
tos, clay  and  cardboard.  The  backdrop  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  scene  by  painting  it  in  a suitable  manner  to  carry 
out  the  basic  idea  of  the  scene,  or  by  using  it  to  fasten  to- 
gether other  three-dimensional  objects  which  may  be  added. 

3.  PANORAMA — Individual  or  group  project — Grade  1 
and  up 

A panorama  is  built  on  an  open  surface  and  can  be 
viewed  from  any  side.  Heavy  cardboard  or  wallboard  makes 
a good  base.  A sandtable  can  be  used  to  build  a panorama. 


Example  of  a Simple  Panorama 


4.  PEEP-SHOW — Individual  project — Grade  3 and  up 
A peep-show  is  an  interesting  way  of  building  up  a 
scene.  Make  a small  hole  in  one  end  of  a shoe  box.  Arrange 
objects  inside  the  shoe  box  so  that  they  may  be  viewed 
through  the  hole.  The  sides  of  the  box  and  the  end  opposite 
the  hole  may  be  decorated  to  suit  the  scene.  By  placing  the 
objects  at  varying  distances  from  the  peep-hole  end  an 
illusion  of  depth  is  achieved. 

As  the  scene  is  set  up,  check  carefully  through  the  peep- 
hole to  see  that  the  effect  is  satisfactory.  Then  fasten  objects 
in  place  securely.  Once  the  tissue  paper  is  put  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  there  is  no  convenient  way  of  getting  inside. 
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A light  blue,  or  light 
green,  tissue  paper  will 
simulate  a night  scene, 
or  aid  in  providing  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery. 
A pink  or  yellow  tissue 
paper  will  give  an  im- 
pression of  gaiety.  Keep 
the  lid  of  the  box  to  put 
on  when  the  peep-show 
is  not  in  use.  This  will 
protect  the  tissue  paper. 


WHAT  WE  SEE  THROUGH  THE  TOP 
BEFORE  the  Tissue  PAPER  IS  PUT  OK 


what  we  see  through  the  hole 


Keep  Things  Interesting 
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5.  MOVIES — Best  for  group  project — Grade  2 up 

Choose  a story  or  activity  which  will  make  a good 
sequence  of  pictures.  Ask  different  children  to  make  particular 
pictures.  Paste  these  on  a long  strip  of  paper  (wall  paper 
is  excellent  for  this),  or  paste  them  together  by  overlapping 
the  edges.  An  introductory,  printed  message  stating  the  title 
of  the  story  which  is  being  dramatized,  the  producers  and  the 
artists,  may  be  included,  as  well  as  printed  captions  for  the 
individual  pictures. 

Make  round  holes  in  a cardboard  box,  as  indicated  in 
the  sketch.  Have  two  poles  running  through  these  holes,  and 
extending  on  both  sides  in  order  that  a pupil  can  be  on  either 
end  to  turn  the  roll  of  film.  Have  a viewing-hole  in  the  box, 
as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

6.  MINIATURE  STAGE  SET — Individual  or  group  project — 

Grade  3 and  up 

The  construction  and  arrangement  of  objects  is  similar 
to  that  for  a peep-show.  Note,  however,  that  the  opening  is 
wider,  to  represent  a theatrical  stage  arch. 
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7.  PUPPETS  AND  MARIONETTES — Group  project — Grade 
levels  are  mentioned  in  Section  VII,  pp.  90-97. 
Children  find  this  a fascinating  type  of  art  expression. 

8.  DRAMATIZATION — Group  project — Kindergarten  up 
Dramatization  of  incidents  in  Social  Studies,  the  lives  of 

scientists  or  musicians,  action  stories,  fairy  tales,  Bible  stories, 
poems,  and  nursery  rhymes  are  more  realistic  if  appropriate 
costumes  are  used.  These  can  be  made  from  cardboard,  fab- 
rics, paper  and  other  materials.  Their  design  makes  an  ex- 
cellent art  project. 

9.  STAGE  SETS — Group  project — Grade  4 and  up 

Some  simple  work  on  stage  sets,  to  support  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  dramatizations,  would  be  interesting.  Card- 
board boxes,  sheets  of  cardboard,  paper  on  light  wooden 
frame,  all  make  the  dramatization  more  convincing.  In  each 
situation,  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  scenery,  costum- 
ing, etc.  will  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

10.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  WORK  — Individual  projects  — 
Kindergarten  and  up 

Different  types  of  three-dimensional  work  are  outlined 
in  Sections  VI  and  VII.  Some  of  these  are  paper  sculpture, 
box  sculpture,  wood  sculpture,  modelling  and  carving. 

11.  CRAFT  PROJECTS — Individual  projects  — Kindergarten 
and  up 

Children  find  craft  projects  interesting.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  senior  grades,  where  the  girls  like  to  knit  and 
weave  and  the  boys  are  enthusiastic  about  projects  in  leather, 
metal  and  wood.  Children  in  lower  grades  can  do  simple 
weaving  and  knitting  and  projects  using  felt  and  oilcloth. 

DEVELOPING  AN  ART  VOCABULARY 

The  development  of  an  art  vocabulary  should  be  started 
in  the  Kindergarten,  by  teaching  children  the  names  of  the 
materials  and  techniques  used  in  the  art  lessons.  In  later 
grades,  when  a pupil  uses  certain  tools  and  equipment,  he 
should  be  taught,  not  only  to  refer  to  these  by  their  correct 
names,  but  to  write  and  spell  the  names  correctly.  If  such  a 
method  is  adhered  to,  by  the  time  a pupil  reaches  Grade  8 
he  should  have  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  art  terms  at  his 
command. 
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SUGGESTED  SUBJECTS  AND  TOPICS 


The  lists  of  subjects,  and  their  related  topics  which  follow, 
are  intended  for  the  teacher’s  use.  The  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  is  alphabetical.  The  topics  are  arranged,  wherever 
possible,  alphabetically  for  each  grade.  In  a few  cases,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  topics  is  chronological. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  TOPICS  FOR  YOUR  CLASS 

A great  number  of  subjects  and  related  topics  has  been 
included  to  save  the  time  of  the  busy  teacher  and  to  indicate 
to  the  inexperienced  teacher  the  art  projects  which  may  be 
derived  from  everyday  situations  and  events. 

Many  of  these  subjects  are  of  general  interest,  and  topics 
chosen  from  them  should  provide  suitable  and  interesting  art 
projects  for  any  class.  Examples  are:  The  Circus  and  The  Post 
Office.  The  interest  and  usefulness  of  a few  of  the  subjects, 
however,  will  be  limited  to  certain  areas.  For  example,  the 
subject  Around  the  Year  on  a Cattle  Ranch  will  be  interesting 
to,  and  appropriate  for,  use  with  children  living  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  but  children  living  on  the  Canadian  Shield  will  be 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  We  Live  in  a Mining  Town  or 
We  Live  in  a Lumbering  Town,  and  hence  will  work  with 
greater  enthusiasm  on  an  art  project  related  to  one  or  other  of 
these. 

From  any  suitable  subject,  the  teacher  may  select  a topic 
(or  topics)  for  art  projects  with  her  class.  These  topics  include 
a variety  of  situations  concerned  with  city,  town  and  country 
life. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  TOPICS 

The  success  with  which  any  of  the  topics  can  be  used  as 
art  projects  will  depend  a great  deal  upon  the  motivation  which 
the  teacher  supplies.  The  topic  selected  should  be  discussed 
with  the  class  in  a lively,  informal  way.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  selected  subject  is  The  Circus  (see  general  heading 
EVENTS  IN  OUR  LIVES),  and  the  topic  chosen  for  illustrating 
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Suggested  Subjects  and  Topics 


is  The  Parade.  Let  the  children  talk  about  circus  parades 
they  have  watched,  or  imagined,  or  read  about,  until  the 
scene  “comes  alive”  for  them.  If  an  imaginative  child  in 
the  class  wishes  to  make  a picture  concerned  with  some  un- 
usual aspect  of  a circus  parade,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Note — On  no  account  should  the  teacher  simply  write  the 
subject  and  related  topics  on  the  chalkboard  and  say  to  her 
class,  “Draw  a picture  about  one  of  these  topics.”  This  would 
be  an  example  of  a non-motivated  lesson. 

The  list  of  Suggested  Subjects  and  Topics  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  for  picture-making.  However,  many  of  these 
subjects  can  be  used  in  more  than  one  way,  as  outlined  in  keep 
THINGS  INTERESTING,  pp.  24  - 28,  and  using  methods  out- 
lined in  Sections  III  to  VII.  Some  subjects  can  be  used 
quite  effectively  under  another  general  heading.  For  ex- 
ample, the  subject  Banking  Up  the  House  for  Winter  might 
serve  as  an  art  project  under  the  general  heading  life  on 
THE  FARM,  LIFE  ON  THE  RANCH,  etC. 

FOR  WHAT  GRADE  SHALL  I USE  THIS  TOPIC? 

The  numbers  which  follow  each  topic  indicate  the  grade, 
or  grades,  for  which  it  is  suitable.  For  example,  a topic  fol- 
lowed by  “4,  5,  6”  is  suitable  to  use  as  an  art  project  for  Grades 
4,  5 and  6.  If  a topic  is  followed  by  “2  up”  it  is  recommended 
for  use  as  an  art  project  for  Grade  2 classes  and  all  grades  of 
the  elementary  school  above  this.  Topics  followed  by  no  num- 
bers may  be  considered  suitable  for  art  projects  in  any  of  the 
elementary  school  grades. 

You  may  feel,  however,  that  some  topics  can  be  used  at 
grade  levels  other  than  those  suggested  here.  If  so,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  experiment  in  this  way.  Because 
the  abilities  of  a class  and  the  interests  of  the  teacher  vary 
greatly,  the  grading  suggested  is  in  no  way  intended  to  be 
adhered  to  rigidly. 

SUGGESTED  SUBJECTS  AND  TOPICS 

I Around  The  Year — FALL 

1.  FALL  FAIR  The  Midway  at  the  Fair,  2 up 

Animals  at  the  Fair,  2 up  The  Gateway  to  the  Fair,  3 up 

Fruits,  Grains,  or  Vegetables  at  The  Races  at  the  Fair,  3 up 

the  Fair,  2 up  Displaying  at  the  Fair,  4 up 


Around  the  Year — Fall-Winter 
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How  the  Fair  Grounds  look  from 
the  top  of  Ferris  Wheel,  5 up 
Judging  Animals  at  the  Fair,  5 up 
The  Judging  Ring,  5 up 
Preparing  Animals  for  Judging, 

5 up 

2.  HALLOWE’EN,  3 up 
Putting  on  our  Costumes 
Going  down  the  Street  with 

Friends 

Rapping  at  the  Door  of  a House 
Receiving  Candy  inside  the 
House 

Our  sacks  are  full  of  good  things. 
We  leave  a house. 

3.  HUNTING  SEASON 
Hunters  Arriving,  2 up 
Unloading  the  Hunting  Equip- 
ment, 2 up 

Setting  out  for  the  Hunt,  2 up 
Bringing  in  a Deer,  2 up 
Partridge  Hunt  in  Woods,  7 & 8 
Going  to  the  Duck-blind  in  the 
Early  Morning,  7 & 8 
In  the  Duck-blind,  7 & 8 
Shooting  at  a Flight  of  Birds, 
7&8 


3.  Hunting  Season  {Continued) 
Hunting  with  Dogs  in  the  Field, 
7&8 

Our  dog  brings  in  a bird.  7 & 8 

4.  PLAYING  IN  THE 
LEAVES,  Kgn.  up 

Father  and  I Burning  Leaves 
Jumping  into  a Pile  of  Leaves 
Making  a House  of  Leaves 
Raking  the  Leaves 
Scuffing  through  the  Leaves 
Throwing  Leaves 

5.  PREPARING  OUR 
GARDEN  FOR  WINTER, 
Kgn,  up 

Cleaning  out  the  Flower  Beds 
Digging  up  Vegetables 
Piling  up  the  Dead  Brush 
Putting  the  Garden  Tools  Away 
Putting  Vegetables  in  the  Cellar 

6.  PREPARING  OUR  HOUSE 
FOR  WINTER,  1 up 

Putting  in  the  Fuel 

Putting  on  the  Storm  Windows 

Taking  down  the  Screens 


WINTER 
{Around  the  Year) 


1.  A BIG  STORM,  5 up 
The  big  plough  comes  through. 
Pushing  a Car  Stuck  in  the  Snow 
The  tow  truck  pulls  a car  out  of  a 
drift. 

Wading  through  the  Drifts  to 
School 

We  face  into  the  wind. 

We  help  to  push  a car. 


3.  GETTING  READY  FOR 
CHRISTMAS,  2 up 
We  decorate  our  front  door. 
We  set  up  our  tree. 

We  decorate  our  tree. 

We  shop  for  a gift. 

We  make  a gift. 

We  wrap  the  gifts. 

We  hide  the  gifts. 


2.  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  2 up 
Going  downstairs  in  the  Morning 
Opening  Gifts 

Playing  with  our  Favourite  Gift 
Trying  on  our  Gifts 
Trying  out  our  Toys 
How  the  room  looks  after  open- 
ing our  gifts. 


4.  HOCKEY 

How  I look  playing  hockey,  4 
up 

Putting  on  our  Uniforms,  4 up 
Our  Game  in  the  Backyard,  4 up 
Arguing  with  the  Referee,  5 up 
A Scrimmage  at  the  Net,  5 up 
Up  the  Ice  with  the  Puck,  5 up 
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4.  Hockey  ^Continued) 

The  crowd  cheers  the  home  team. 
6 up 

Facing  Off,  6 up 
The  Goalie  in  Action,  6 up 
A Rough  and  Tumble,  6 up 
Spectators  enter  the  arena.  6 up 
A Spectacular  Tumble,  6 up 

5.  ICE-BOATING,  5 up 
The  Ice-boat  Race 
Skimming  across  the  Ice 
Starting  the  Boat 

Using  the  Brake 
A Close  Finish 

6.  AN  ICE  CARNIVAL 
How  I look.  Kgn.  up 
The  Race,  1 up 

Some  People  in  Costume,  1 up 
A Backward  Race,  2 up 
A Wheelbarrow  Race,  4 up 
Race  with  Puck  & Hockey  Stick, 

5 up 

A Relay  Race,  7 & 8 

7.  ICE-FISHING,  3 up 
How  the  lake  looks  with  the 

huts  and  cars. 

Cutting  a Hole  in  the  Ice 
Inside  Our  Hut  on  the  Ice 
Waiting  for  a Bite 
Loading  our  Ice-hut  on  the 
Trailer 

8.  OUTDOOR  PLAY 
Rolling  a Big  Snowball,  1 up 
Making  a Snowman,  1 up 
Putting  the  Head  on  Our  Snow- 
man, 1 up 

Putting  a Hat  (Mitts,  Eyes,  Arms) 
on  Our  Snowman,  1 up 
Dancing  Around  Snowman,  2 up 
Making  a Snow  House,  2 up 
Making  Angels  in  the  Snow,  3 up 
Making  a Snow  Sculpture,  3 up 
Sliding  down  a Hill  on  a Card- 
board, 3 up 

Sliding  on  the  Ice,  3 up 


Suggested  Subjects  and  Topics 

9.  OUTDOOR  WORK,  2 up 
Bringing  in  the  Wood 
Carrying  out  the  Ashes 
Sanding  the  Walk 
Shovelling  Snow  off  the  Walk 
Starting  the  Furnace 


10.  SKATING 

Our  First  Time  on  Ice,  Kgn.  up 
I learn  to  figure-skate.  3 up 
Into  the  Dressing-room  to  Rest, 

3 up 

Putting  on  Our  Skates,  3 up 
Crack  the  Whip!  4 up 
Around  the  Fire  on  Shore,  5 up 
Crossing  Rough  Shore  Ice,  5 up 

11.  SKIING 

First  Time  Going  down  Hill,  2 up 
We  have  a spill.  2 up 
Carrying  Our  Skiis,  3 up 
Fastening  the  Harness,  3 up 
Trying  a Slalom,  3 up 
Trying  to  Get  Uphill,  3 up 
Waxing  Our  Skiis,  3 up 
At  the  Ski  Meet,  4 up 
Jumping,  4 up 

We  go  through  the  woods.  4 up 

12.  SLEIGH  DOG  RACE,  6 up 
Checking  the  Sled 
Harnessing  the  Dogs 

Resting  the  Dogs 
The  Bad  Spill 

13.  SLEIGHING 

I ride  on  my  new  sled.  Kgn.  up 
Going  Down  a Steep  Hill,  Kgn.  up 
Going  Back  up  the  Hill,  Kgn.  up 
A Big  Bob-sled,  4 up 
A horse  pulls  the  bob-sled  up.  6 up 


14.  TOBOGGANING 
We  go  over  a jump.  4 up 
The  dog  takes  a ride.  2 up 
I try  standing  up.  3 up 
The  Spill,  2 up 
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Around  the  Year — Spring 

15.  TRAPPING 

Preparing  Our  Snares,  6 up 
Setting  Our  Snares,  6 up 
Finding  a Rabbit  in  Snare,  6 up 


Skinning  Our  Catch, 

6 up 

Drying  the  Skin,  6 up 
Preparing  Our  Traps,  7 & 8 
Setting  Our  Traps,  7 & 8 


SPRING 

{Around  the  Year) 


1.  INDOOR  WORK,  5 up 

Cleaning  Out  My  Cupboard 
Cleaning  the  Windows 
Putting  My  Winter  Clothes  in  a 
Chest 

Scrubbing  the  Floor 
Straightening  the  Attic 


2.  OUTDOOR  PLAY,  Kgn.  up 

Cutting  Pussy  Willows 
Damming  a Spring  Creek 
Playing  Marbles 
Playing  Jacks 

Sailing  Boats  in  a Swift  Current 

Skipping 

Squashing  Mud 

Wading  in  a Puddle 


3.  OUTDOOR  WORK 

Planting  the  Garden,  1 up 
Cleaning  the  Eavestrough,  3 up 
Cleaning  the  Garage,  3 up 
Clipping  the  Hedge,  3 up 
Painting  the  House,  3 up 
Raking  the  Yard,  3 up 
Repairing  the  Roof,  3 up 
Tapping  Maple  Trees,  3 up 


4.  A ROAD  IN  SPRING,  3 up 
A Big  Mud  Hole 

Dumping  Gravel  in  a Mud  Hole 
Frozen  Ruts 

A horse  pulls  our  car  out. 

Stuck  in  the  Mud 
Wading  through  Mud 

5.  SPRING  COMES  ' 

A Rainy  Day,  Kgn.  up 
A Slippery  Day,  2 up 
Birds  that  Come  Back,  3 up 
Spring  Flowers  by  the  Road,  3 up 
The  Melting  Snow,  5 up 
Spring  Colours  in  the  Trees,  5 up 

6.  WINDY  MARCH 
Making  a Kite,  Kgn.  up 
Flying  My  Kite,  Kgn.  up 
Our  kites  tangle.  1 up 
Starting  My  Kite  into  Air,  2 up 
The  wind  takes  my  hat.  1 up 
The  wind  bends  the  trees.  2 up 
The  wind  pushes  me.  2 up 

The  wind  blows  the  washing.  3 up 
The  wind  snatches  at  my  clothes. 

3 up 

The  windy  clouds  race  in  the  sky. 

4 up 


1.  AIR  SHOW,  Sup 

Airport  Buildings 
Servicing  a Plane 
The  Take-off 
The  crash  truck  waits. 


SUMMER 
{Around  the  Year) 

The  Plane  Landing 
Guiding  a Plane  by  Signals 
The  Crowd  Watching 
How  the  city  or  country  looks 
from  a plane. 

I make  a model  plane. 
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2.  THE  BALL  GAME 
How  I bat.  Kgn.  up 
How  I catch.  Kgn,  up 
How  I pitch.  Kgn.  up 

A Ball  Game  at  Home,  4 up 
A Ball  Game  at  School,  4 up 
The  position  I like  to  play.  4 up 
An  Argument  with  the  Umpire, 

5  up 

A Ball  Game  at  the  Stadium, 

5 up 

A Base  Umpire  in  Action,  5 up 
My  Favourite  Player  in  Action, 

5 up 

Sliding  into  a base,  5 up 
The  Players’  Bench,  5 up 
Part  of  the  crowd  watches  the 
game.  5 up 

The  Pop  Vendor,  5 up 
The  Refreshment  Booth,  5 up 
The  Losing  Team  Coming  Off  the 
Field,  7 & 8 

Players  congratulate  a home-run 
hitter.  7 & 8 

A Winning  Team  Coming  Off 
the  Field,  7 & 8 
People  Leaving  the  Stadium, 

7 & 8 

3.  BICYCLE,  CAR  OR  MO- 
TORCYCLE RACE,  6 up 

Finishing  (or  Starting)  a Race 
Action  on  the  Track 
A Bad  Spill 
The  crowd’s  reaction. 

How  a race  looks  to  a rider. 
Repairing  a Vehicle  during  the 
Race 

4.  THE  CAMP,  4 up 
Cabin  Inspection 
Campfire  Fun 
Dinner  at  Camp 

An  Evening  Lunch 
Games  at  Camp 
A Sing-song 
Sunday  at  Camp 
Visitors’  Day 
We  clean  our  cabin. 

We  wash  in  the  morning. 

Working  at  Crafts 


5.  CAMPING,  6 up 
Getting  Ready 

Gathering  Our  Equipment 
Loading  up  Our  Equipment 
Making  up  Our  Bed-roll 
Pitching  Our  Tent 
Life  at  Camp 

Around  the  Campfire 
Cooking  Our  Meal 
Doing  Our  Washing 
Dousing  the  Fire  with  Water 
before  Leaving 
Eating  Camp-style 
Our  tent  blows  over  in  a storm. 
Sweeping  out  Our  Tent 
We  gather  wood. 

6.  CANOEING 

We  have  no  paddles!  5 up 
We  learn  to  right  a canoe  in 
deep  water.  5 up 
We  step  into  the  canoe  incor- 
rectly and  . . . ! 5 up 
A Windy  Day  and  High  Waves, 

6 up 

A Canoe  Race  at  Camp,  7 up 
A Canoe-tilting  Contest,  7 up 
How  we  look  from  behind  (or 
in  front)  while  paddling.  7 up 
Loading  for  a Camping  Trip,  7 up 
My  paddle  breaks  in  a storm. 

7 up 

Portaging  Our  Canoe,  7 up 
Sideways  in  the  Trough  of  the 
Waves!  7 up 

Through  the  Rapids,  7 up 
We  rescue  a swimmer.  7 up 
We  use  our  canoe  for  shelter. 

7 up 

7.  COTTAGE  LIFE 
What  I like  to  do  best  at  the 

cottage.  2 up 

Carrying  (or  Pumping)  Water, 

3 up 

Gathering  (Cutting  or  Sawing) 
Wood,  3 up 

Inside  the  Boat-house,  3 up 
Lying  in  the  Sun,  3 up 
Painting  the  Boat,  3 up 
Washing  at  the  Dock,  3 up 


Around  the  Year — Summer 
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7.  Cottage  Life  {Continued) 

We  build  a boat  (or  raft).  3 up 
Cutting  a Tree,  4 up 
Repairing  the  Dock,  4 up 
What  the  cottage  looks  like 
from  the  lake.  4 up 
Around  the  Fireplace,  5 up 
The  Evening  Campfire,  5 up 
My  Favourite  Spot,  5 up 
A Rainy  Day,  5 up 
Arriving  at  (or  Leaving)  the  Cot- 
tage, 6 up 

8.  DAY  CAMP,  2 up 
Arriving  at  Camp 
Lying  in  the  Grass 
Making  Something 
Playing  Games 

We  Dress  up. 

We  Have  Lunch. 

9.  DIVING 

How  I look  under  water.  4 up 
I take  my  first  dive  off  the 
float.  4 up 

The  instructor  shows  me  how  to 
bend.  4 up 

Pulling  Myself  up  on  the  Float, 

4 up 

Using  the  Diving-board,  4 up 
Diving-tower  with  People,  5 up 
A Fancy  Dive,  5 up 
How  things  look  from  the  high 
dive.  5 up 

Taking  off  for  a Race,  5 up 

10.  DRIVING  SPEED-BOAT,  5up 
Leaving  the  Dock  in  the  Boat 

My  First  Time  at  the  Wheel  of  a 
Speed-boat 
Speed-boat  Race 
Speed-boat  Upsets 

i 1.  FISHING  {See  also  ICE- 
FISHING on  p.  32) 

We  hunt  for  bait  at  night.  2 up 
Putting  Out  the  Minnow-trap, 

2 up 


11.  Fishing  {Continued) 

I use  my  first  “bought”  fish- 
ing-pole. 2 up 
We  fi^sh  from  our  row-boat. 

2 up 

Landing  a Big  One,  2 up 
We  fry  our  fish  on  shore.  2 up 
Casting  for  Trout,  3 up 
Having  Our  Pictures  Taken  with 
the  Big  Fish,  3 up 
Showing  Our  Catch,  3 up 
Cleaning  the  Fish  I Caught,  6 up 
Fishing  in  Swift  Water  in  Waders, 
7 up 

Landing  a Fish  with  a Net,  7 up 

12.  GARDENING,  2 up 

Breaking  the  Ground  with  a Cul- 
tivator (or  Spade) 

Sowing  the  Seeds 
Hilling  the  Beans  (or  Corn, 
Potatoes) 

Picking  the  Onions  (or  Radishes, 
Lettuce,  Beans) 

Putting  up  Stakes  for  the 
Tomatoes 

Spraying  the  Potatoes 
Thinning  the  Carrots 

13.  GOLF 

I caddie  for  two  men.  6 up 
I hunt  a lost  ball.  6 up 
Sitting  on  the  Club  House 
Verandah,  6 up 
At  the  Driving-range,  7 up 
I try  my  first  drive.  7 up 
In  the  Rough,  7 up 
A Long  Putt,  7 up 
Making  up  a Tally,  7 up 
Picking  up  Balls  at  the  Driving- 
range,  7 up 

Playing  on  a Miniature  Golf 
Course,  7 up 
Repairing  a Club,  7 up 
Waiting  at  the  Tee,  7 up 

14.  HOUSE  IN  TREE,  4 up 

Building  the  House 
Climbing  up  into  the  House 
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15.  HIKING,  5 up 
Having  a Rest 

Picking  Flowers  on  Our  Hike 
Through  the  Swamp 
Up  (or  Down)  a Steep,  Rocky 
Hill 

Walking  along  the  Road 
We  have  lunch. 

We  see  some  baby  animals. 

We  shoulder  our  packs. 

We  use  a log  (or  rocks)  to 
cross  a stream. 

We  watch  some  animals  play. 

16.  JAM-MAKING,  3 up 
Cleaning  the  Fruit 

Cooking  the  Fruit  in  a Big  Kettle 
Putting  the  Jam  in  the  Jars 
Setting  out  the  Jam  to  Cool 
Storing  the  Jam  in  the  Cellar 
Using  the  Jelly-bag 
Writing  the  Labels  for  the  Jam 

17.  LACROSSE  {See  HOCKEY 
on  p.  31) 


18.  THE  PARK 

We  play  on  the  swings.  Kgn.  up 
We  play  games.  1 up 
Ball  Game  in  the  Park,  2 up 
Picnic  in  the  Park,  2 up 

19.  PICKING  FRUIT,  2 up 
All  Ready  to  Start  out! 

Eating  Berries  in  the  Patch 
Filling  My  Pail  in  a Good  Patch 

of  Berries 

Home  to  Mother  with  Our  Pails 
Full 

We  eat  our  berries  for  supper. 

20.  PICNICS,  2 up 
Preparation  for 

Collecting  Pillows  and  Blankets 
Making  Sandwiches 
Packing  the  Picnic  Basket 
Packing  Up  the  Car 
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20.  Picnics  {Continued) 

At  the  Picnic  Grounds 
Eating  Our  Lunch 
Playing  Games 
Ready  to  Go  Home 

21.  PLAYING  IN  THE  SAND 
Digging  a Hole  in  the  Sand, 

Kgn.  up 

We  make  sand-castles.  Kgn.  up 
Covering  Someone  with  Sand, 

2 up 

Lying  in  the  Sand,  2 up 
Making  a Town  in  the  Sand,  2 up 
Running  Races  in  the  Sand,  2 up 

22.  RIDING 

I ride  my  pony.  Kgn.  up 
We  ride  the  farm  horse.  Kgn.  up 
My  First  Riding  Lesson,  3 up 
My  horse  gallops.  3 up 
A rider  falls  off.  3 up 
Riding  Bare-back,  3 up 
Trying  to  Catch  the  Pony  in  the 
Pasture,  3 up 

A horse  tries  to  throw  the  rider. 

4 up 

Grooming  My  Horse,  6 up 
I try  a jump.  6 up 
I saddle  my  horse.  6 up 
Oiling  the  Saddle  & Bridle,  6 up 

23.  ROWING 

We  bail  out  the  row-boat.  2 up 
Shoving  Off,  2 up 
Father  teaches  me  to  row.  2 up 
How  I look  from  the  front  (or 
back)  when  rowing.  3 up 
Our  dog  sits  in  front.  2 up 
Our  row-boat  is  swamped.  3 up 

24.  SAILING 

Sailing  Our  Toy  Boat,  1 up 
The  boat  overturns.  4 up 
Leaning  to  Balance  the  Boat, 

4 up 

Putting  Up  the  Sail,  4 up 
Sail-boat  Race,  4 up 
A Strong  Breeze,  4 up 
Swabbing  the  Deck,  4 up 
Mending  Sail,  6 up 


Around  the  Year — Summer 
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25.  SHOW  IN  THE  BACK- 
YARD, 4 up 

Dressing  up  for  the  Play 
Practising  Our  Parts 
Putting  up  the  Curtain 
A Scene  from  Our  Play 
Selling  Tickets  for  the  “First 
Night” 

Setting  up  the  Stage 
Taking  a Bow 
We  view  the  audience. 

26.  SUMMER  AT  HOME,  2 up 
Back-yard  Picnic 

Looking  after  the  Baby 
Mowing  the  Lawn 
Our  Back-yard 

Our  House  from  the  Sidewalk 
Playing  Games  in  the  Evening 
Playing  with  the  Hose 
Swinging  in  the  Hammock 
Weeding  the  Garden 

27.  SUMMER  RESORT,  6 up 
Arriving  at  the  Lodge 
Exploring  Our  Cabin 

Going  to  the  Lodge  for  Dinner 
Playing  a Game  at  the  Lodge 
Swimming  at  the  Big  Dock 

II  Buildings 

1.  THE  BIG  STORE,  2 up 
An  attendant  parks  our  car. 

A boy  cleans  up  spilled  food. 

A boy  pushes  a big  cart. 

Boys  Piling  Cans  on  Shelves 
Stamping  the  Price  on  Articles 
Girls  Weighing  Vegetables 
Pushing  the  Cart  for  Mother 
Putting  the  Food  in  the  Cart 
Putting  the  Food  onto  the  Counter 
Adding  up  the  Cost  of  Our  Or- 
der on  the  Cash  Register 
Time  to  Pay  for  Our  Groceries 
Taking  the  Groceries  to  the  Car 


27.  Summer  Resort  {Continued) 

We  meet  some  new  people  at 

the  lodge. 

28.  SWIMMING,  1 up 
I learn  to  float. 

I learn  to  swim. 

I use  the  crawl  (or  breast,  or 
side)  stroke. 

The  life-guard  watches  us. 

My  dog  swims  with  me. 

We  jump  the  waves. 

Winning  the  Swimming-race 

29.  SWIMMING-POOL,  3 up 
Splashing  in  the  Pool 

We  learn  to  swim. 

We  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

We  try  to  dive. 

30.  TENNIS,  6 up 
Hunting  a Lost  Ball 

I reach  for  a wide  one. 

I use  my  racket  to  pick  up  the 
ball. 

Making  a Drive 
On  the  Club  House  Steps 
Reaching  for  a Service 
We  cool  off. 

We  put  up  the  net. 

In  Our  Lives 

2.  OUR  CHURCH 

Our  Sunday  School  Class,  1 up 
Daddy  drives  us  home.  2 up 
Our  Church,  2 up 
A baby  is  baptized.  3 up 
The  choir  sings.  3 up 
Meeting  Friends  Before  (or  Af- 
ter) Church,  3 up 
The  minister  preaches.  3 up 
Taking  Up  the  Collection,  3 up 
We  sing  a hymn.  3 up 
A Wedding  in  Our  Church,  3 up 

3.  THE  CORNER  STORE 
Choosing  Our  Candy,  1 up 
Picking  out  the  Pumpkin  for 

Hallowe’en,  1 up 
We  buy  bread  for  mother.  1 up 
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Suggested  Subjects  and  Topics 


3.  Corner  Store  {Continued) 

The  storekeeper  scoops  out  the 
ice-cream.  2 up 

The  storekeeper  weighs  our  meat. 
2 up 

We  choose  the  groceries  from 
the  shelves.  2 up 
Down  fell  the  oranges!  2 up 
I can’t  find  my  money.  2 up 
Giving  the  Storekeeper  Our 
Money,  2 up 

Helping  Mother  Carry  the  Gro- 
ceries Home,  2 up 
I drop  a bag  of  groceries.  2 up 

4.  THE  FIRE  HALL,  2 up 
At  the  Fire  Hall 

Cleaning  the  Engine 
The  Extension  Ladder 
Firemen  Drying  the  Hose 
Firemen  Practising  with  the 
Hose 

Firemen  Rolling  up  the  Hose 
Waiting  for  a Call 
T he  Fire 
The  Alarm 
Answering  the  Call 
Sliding  Down  the  Pole 
Helping  Someone  out  of  the 
Window 
On  the  Roof! 

What  the  fire  looks  like  from 
the  house  next  door. 

5.  THE  HOSPITAL,  3 up 
The  ambulance  comes. 

Arriving  at  the  Admitting-room 
Being  Taken  to  the  Operating- 

room  on  a Stretcher 
Getting  Our  Medicine 
My  food  tray  arrives. 

Nurse  takes  my  temperature. 
Nurse  helps  me  wash. 

A Visit  from  My  Doctor 
Visiting  Day 

6.  THE  HOTEL,  6 up 
Arriving  at  the  Hotel 

A beU-boy  carries  up  our  bags. 
Father  signs  the  register. 


6.  The  Hotel  {Continued) 

Father  tips  the  bell-boy. 

A Ride  in  the  Elevator 
Waiting  in  the  Lobby 
We  pay  our  bill. 

7.  THE  LIBRARY,  2 up 
Buying  a Library  Card 

The  librarian  tells  us  a story. 
Sitting  in  the  Reading-room 
Waiting  for  My  Card  to  be 
Stamped 

We  go  home  with  our  books. 

8.  THE  POST  OFFICE 
Buying  Stamps,  2 up 
Getting  a Letter  at  the  Wicket, 

2 up 

Posting  a Letter,  2 up 
Getting  Mail  from  Our  Box,  3 up 
Having  a Parcel  Weighed,  3 up 
A line  of  people  wait  for  their 
mail.  3 up 

Piles  of  mail  bags  arrive.  3 up 
Watching  Mail  Being  vSorted.  3 up 
Writing  a Card  at  the  Desk,  3 up 

9.  THE  RESTAURANT,  6 up 
Hanging  Up  Our  Coats 

I push  in  mother’s  chair. 

Ordering  from  the  Menu 
The  waitress  brings  our  food. 

We  wait  for  our  bill. 

We  pay  our  bill. 

10.  A SERVICE  STATION 
Driving  into  the  Service  Station 
Examining  the  Engine 

Fill  it  up  with  gas,  please! 

A mechanic  cleans  the  windshield. 
Testing  the  Tires 
A tow  truck  brings  in  a wreck. 
Washing  a Car 

11.  THE  TOWN  HALL,  6 up 
The  Clerk’s  Office 

The  Council  Meeting 

On  the  Steps  After  the  Meeting 

Paying  Our  Dog’s  Tax 


Ill  Childhood  Activities  and  Daydreams 


1.  FATHER  AT  WORK,  4 up 
Father  at  Breakfast 

Father  goes  to  work. 

Father  Ready  to  Begin  Work 
Father  Working 

2.  AN  IMAGINARY  TRIP  TO 
MARS,  4 up 

Boarding  Our  Space  Ship 
My  Costume  for  the  Trip 
On  the  Way! 

The  People  on  Mars 
What  Mars  looks  like  from  our 
space  ship. 

3.  MONEY  — How  I Earn  It 
Carrying  Groceries  Home,  2 up 
Dusting  for  Mother,  2 up 
Hoeing  the  Garden,  2 up 
Running  Errands,  2 up 
Shovelling  Snow,  2 up 
Washing  Dishes,  2 up 
Cleaning  the  Cellar,  5 up 
Cleaning  the  Garage,  5 up 
Cleaning  My  Room,  5 up 
Delivering  Papers,  5 up 
Making  My  Bed,  5 up 

4.  MONEY  — How  I Spend  It 
Buying  Candy,  Ice-Cream,  Comic 

Books,  or  French  Fries,  2 up 
Going  to  the  Show,  2 up 
Buying  Sports  Goods,  4 up 
Buying  a Bicycle,  5 up 
In  the  Hobby  Shop,  5 up 
We  shop  for  hats.  5 up 

IV  Comi 

My  birthday  greeting  comes 
over  the  radio.  1 up 
Father  telephones  long  distance. 

2 up 

I post  a letter.  2 up 
I telephone  my  friend.  2 up 
We  listen  to  the  radio.  2 up 
A boy  delivers  a telegram.  4 up 


5.  MY  PET  AND  I,  1 up 
I brush  my  pet. 

I dress  up  my  pet. 

I feed  my  pet. 

I train  my  pet. 

We  play  games. 

6.  MY  PLAYHOUSE,  2 up 
We  fix  the  outside. 

We  play  inside. 

We  work  inside. 

7.  MY  RUMMAGE  SALE,  3 up 
Collecting  Things  for  the  Sale 
Decorating  the  Booth  for  the  Sale 
My  friends  come  to  buy. 

Selling  Something  to  a Friend 
What  I did  with  the  money. 

8.  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  All 
Grades 

Any  experience  which  the  child 
may  have  had  that  is  vivid  and 
interesting  to  him.  Quite  often 
something  special  happens  that 
makes  an  excellent  picture-mak- 
ing topic.  Examples  are: 

I met  a skunk  on  my  way  to 
school. 

The  New  Diesel  Engine 
We  went  to  Algonquin  Park. 

The  Visit  of  the  Prime  Minister 

9.  WHEN  I GROW  UP,  1 up 
Guess  what  my  job  is? 

How  I look  at  my  job. 

The  part  of  my  job  I like  best. 


Operator  at  Switchboard,  4 up 
We  get  a call  from  a T.V.  Quiz 
Programme.  4 up 
I buy  a newspaper  from  the 
vendor.  6 up 

I write  a letter  to  a friend.  6 up 
We  go  to  hear  a political  speech. 
7 up 
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V Events  In  Our  Lives 


1.  AMUSEMENT  PARK,  5 up 
At  the  Shooting-gallery  (Fish- 
pond, Ring-toss,  Ball-throw) 

Buying  Tickets  for  a Ride 
Getting  on  the  Merry-go-round 
(Ferris  Wheel,  Snap-the-whip) 
High  in  the  Air! 

The  Hot-dog  Booth 

Tired  People  Resting  on  a Bench 

2.  AUCTION  SALE,  5 up 
Arranging  the  Articles  for  Sale 
The  bidding  starts. 

Bidding  for  Something  We  Want. 
Bringing  Down  the  Hammer  on  a 
Sale 

Father  buys  some  equipment. 
Father  loads  his  buy  on  the 
truck. 

Helpers  bring  up  another  piece 
for  sale. 

Mother  comes  out  to  see 
father’s  purchase. 

3.  A BAND  CONCERT 
The  Bandshell,  1 up 
How  the  band  looks.  1 up 
One  of  the  Players,  1 up 
A Band  Marching,  2 up 
The  Audience,  3 up 

4.  A BIRTHDAY  PARTY,  2 up 
Arriving  at  the  Party  with  Our 

Gift 

Blind-man’s-buff  (or  any  other 
game) 

Bringing  in  the  Cake! 

The  candles  are  blown  out. 
“Happy  Birthday  to  you”,  we 
sing. 

Having  Our  Lunch 
Opening  the  Gifts 
We  say  good-bye. 

5.  THE  CATTLE  SALE,  5 up 
Cattle  are  rounded  up  for  sale. 
Cattle  are  unloaded  at  the  pen. 
Putting  Name  Tags  on  Our  Cattle 


5.  The  Cattle  Sale  {Continued) 
Purchasers  come  to  look  at  our 
cattle. 

Selling  the  Cattle  by  Auction 
Weighing  the  Cattle 

6.  THE  CIRCUS,  4 up 
Before  the  Circus 

Arrival  of  the  Circus  Train 
(or  Caravan) 

The  big  animals  are  unloaded. 
The  big  tent  is  spread  out. 

The  cages  are  unloaded. 
Elephants  pull  the  big  waggon. 
Elephants  put  up  the  big  tent. 
Feeding  the  Animals 
The  Parade 

A t the  Circus 

Buying  Our  Tickets 
Finding  Our  Seats 
The  Funny  Clown 
The  Mid-way 
My  Favourite  Act 
The  Side-show  Barker 

A fter  the  Circus 

The  big  tent  comes  down. 
Helping  Behind  the  Scene 
How  circus  people  live. 
Loading  Up  the  Big  Pieces 
The  littered  field  is  cleared  up. 

7.  THE  DOG  SHOW,  6 up 
Brushing  (or  Washing)  Our  Dog 
Fixing  Up  His  Stand 

Our  Dog  in  the  Ring 
Receiving  the  Prize 

8.  HOLIDAY  GATHERINGS 
The  family  starts  off  in  the  car. 
Finding  a Good  Picnic  Place 
Our  Family  Reunion 

Playing  Games  in  the  Park 

9.  THE  MOVIES,  5 up 
Arriving  at  the  Theatre 
Buying  Our  Tickets 
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Life  in  City,  Town  or  Village 
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9.  The  Movies  (Continued) 

Buying  Pop-corn  (or  Candy)  at 

the  Stand 

Finding  Our  Places  in  the  Dark 
A scene  remembered  from  an 
exciting  picture. 

What  we  look  like  going  home 
from  the  show. 

10.  A PARADE 

Before  the  Parade  Comes  into 
View,  1 up 

How  the  parade  looked.  1 up 

VI  Life  In  City, 

1.  CONSTRUCTION  JOB,  4 up 
The  big  shovel  makes  a big  hole. 
The  bulldozer  digs  a hole. 

The  crane  starts  putting  up  the 
steel  frame. 

Men  work  on  the  steel  frame. 
Putting  Bricks  on  a Small  House 
Putting  the  Rafters  on  a House 
Putting  the  Shingles  on  a House 
Putting  on  a Tar  Roof 
Putting  Up  the  Walls 
The  windows  are  fitted. 

2.  FRENCH  FRIES,  4 up 
The  french  fry  waggon  goes 

down  our  street. 

Buying  Some  French  Fries 
A man  cuts  up  potatoes. 

Watching  Potatoes  Fry 
Watching  a Man  Salting  Pota- 
toes 

We  go  inside  the  french  fry 
waggon. 

3.  THE  HARBOUR 

Cars  Boarding  the  Ferry,  5 up 
The  Coal  Piles,  5 up 
A Coal  Ship  Unloading,  5 up 
Filling  a Coal  Truck,  5 uo 
A Large  Boat  Coming  in  to  Har- 
bour, 5 up 

The  Large  Dock,  5 up 


10.  A Parade  (Continued) 

The  part  of  the  parade  I liked 

best.  1 up 

Me  in  the  Parade,  2 up 
Some  People  Watching  the 
Parade,  2 up 
The  Whole  Scene,  2 up 

11.  THE  RODEO,  Sup 
Exciting  Event  (roping,  riding, 

throwing) 

A Chuck-waggon  Race 
A Narrow  Escape 
A rider  checks  his  equipment. 

We  witness  a bad  spill. 

Town  or  Village 

3.  The  Harbour  (Continued) 
Loading  a Freighter,  5 up 
Oil  Tankers,  5 up 
People  Boarding  the  Ferry,  5 up 
Small  Boats  (or  Sailing-boats)  in 
Harbour,  5 up 

Stevedores  carry  big  loads.  5 up 
A tug  pushes  a big  boat.  5 up 
Breakwater  During  a Storm,  7 up 
Breakwater  on  a Hot  Summer 
Day,  7 up 

A Foggy  Day  in  Harbour,  7 up 
Winter  Ice  in  the  Harbour,  7 up 

4.  THE  MARKET,  3 up 
Buying  Things  at  the  Market 
Farmers  Unloading  Their  Trucks 
Going  Up  and  Down  the  Rows  of 
Vegetables  (or  Flowers,  etc.) 
Home  with  Our  Purchases 


5.  MAIN  STREET  IN  OUR 
TOWN 

A policeman  helps  us  across  the 
street.  1 up 

A Busy  Saturday  Afternoon,  3 up 

A Day  of  Sales,  3 up 

The  Four  Comers,  3 up 

The  Jay-walker,  3 up 

A Tag  Day,  3 up 

Rush  Hour  Traffic,  4 up 
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5.  Main  Street  {Continued) 

A Store  Window  Display,  4 up 
A Traffic  Accident,  4 up 
A Traffic  Jam,  4 up 

6.  MEN  WORKING  ON  THE 
STREET,  4 up 

Cleaning  Out  the  Drain 
Collecting  the  Garbage 
Digging  a Ditch 
Laying  Gravel 
Repairing  the  Tracks 
Rolling  Asphalt 
Shovelling  Snow  Off  a Bridge 
The  street  is  washed. 

Sweeping  the  Street 
Using  an  Automatic  Drill 

7.  OUR  STREET 

Baby  brother  (or  sister)  is  tied 
up.  Kgn.  up 

Playing  with  My  Waggon,  (Dolls, 
Snow  Shovels),  K^.  up 
Playing  in  the  Sandpile,  Kgn.  up 
Riding  Baby  in  the  Carriage,  1 up 
Everyone  goes  to  school.  2 up 
We  play  ball  in  the  street.  3 up 

8.  WE  LIVE  IN  A FACTORY 
TOWN,  3 up 

Big  trucks  come  to  the  factory. 
The  freight  train  shunts  in  to  the 
factory. 

The  Guard  at  the  Gate 

How  the  factory  looks  at  night. 

Men  Leaving  the  Factory 

Peeking  in  the  Door 

Some  Men  at  Work 

Water  Tank  and  the  Chimney 

What  father  does  at  the  factory. 

9.  WE  LIVE  IN  A FISHING 
VILLAGE,  lup 

Fall 

The  fog  rolls  in. 

Hanging  Up  the  Lobster  Buoys 
I help  stack  the  lobster  pots. 

We  tidy  up  the  loft. 


Suggested  Subjects  and  Topics 

9.  Fishing  Village  (Continued) 
Winter 

Building  a Boat 
Father  carves  a boat. 

I make  a boat. 

Mother  knits  by  the  stove. 

Some  friends  come  to  visit  us. 

We  have  a sing-song. 

We  mend  our  nets  (or  make 
buoys,  lobster  pots,  floats) . 

Spring 

Scrapping  the  Boats 
Caulking  and  Painting  the  Boats 
Launching  the  New  Boat 
Departure  of  the  Fleet  for  the 
Grand  Banks 
The  big  boat  comes  in. 

Bringing  in  the  Catch 
The  fish  are  weighed. 

Taking  the  Fish  to  the  Cannery 
Watching  the  Fish  Being  Cleaned 
Helping  at  the  Drying  Docks 
The  gulls  come  in  for  food. 
Dressed  for  Stormy  Weather 
The  sealer  comes  home. 

We  get  some  flippers. 

Summer 

I catch  a star  fish. 

Drying  Some  Star  Fish 

The  Clam-bake 

Out  to  the  Lobster  Pond 

Watching  Men  Sorting  Lobsters 

Out  in  a Dory  with  Father 

Selling  Toy  Boats 

Selling  Shells 

Tourists  buy  my  shells  (or  boats). 
We  dig  clams. 

We  hunt  shells. 

10.  WE  LIVE  IN  A LUMBER- 
ING TOWN,  3 up 
Dumping  the  Logs  by  the  Mill 
Rolling  the  Logs  into  the  Water 
Using  a Boat  to  Move  the  Logs 
A tug  brings  a big  boom. 

We  visit  the  boom  shack. 
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Life  on  the  Farm 

10.  Lumbering  Town  (Continued) 

A Man  on  the  Logs  with  a Pike 
Pole 

A log  goes  up  the  ramp  to  the 
mill. 

Sawing  a Big  Log 
Tractor  works  in  the  mill  yard. 
Men  Stacking  Lumber 
Loading  a Freight  Car  with 
Lumber 

Peeling  the  Pulp  Logs 
Big  Piles  of  Pulp  Logs 


11.  WE  LIVE  IN  A MINING 
TOWN,  3 up 

How  the  mine  buildings  look. 
Using  the  Diamond  Drill 
Ore  Cars 

Men  Coming  up  from  the  Mine 
Trouble  at  the  Mine 
Men  repairing  Smoke  Stack 
The  Furnaces 
The  Big  Pot 

Dumping  the  Slag  at  Night 
Constructing  an  Oil  Derrick 
An  oil  well  comes  in. 

Capping  a Well 


Vn  Life  On  The  Farm 


1.  AROUND  THE  YEAR  ON 
THE  FARM,  2 up 

FALL  WORK,  2 up 

Cutting  the  Corn  (or  Grain) 
Filling  the  Silo 
Harvesting  the  Vegetables 
Our  Roadside  Fruit  Stand 
Picking  Fruit 

Putting  Vegetables  in  the  Root- 
house 

A waggon  picks  up  fruit. 

Sorting  Fruit  for  Storage 
A Threshing  Crew  at  Dinner 

WINTER  D AYS, 

The  Barnyard  on  a Warm  Day 
Husking  Corn 

Mending  and  Oiling  Harness 
Off  to  the  Bush-lot 
Cutting  Down  a Tree 
Sawing  Wood 
Piling  up  Firewood 
Bringing  in  the  Firewood 

SPRING  AGAIN!  2 up 

Off  to  the  Sugar  Bush! 

Driving  in  the  Spiles 
Hanging  up  the  Buckets 
Gathering  the  Sap 


Spring  Again  (Continued) 

Boiling  the  Sap 
Testing  the  Syrup 
Sugaring  Off 
Putting  Syrup  in  Cans 
Our  syrup  is  shipped. 

The  Taffy  Pull 
Gathering  Wild  Flowers 
Ploughing,  (or  Seeding)  the  Land 
Baby  Lambs  (Pigs,  Calves,  Colts) 

SUMMER  IN  THE 
COUNTRY,  2 up 

Picking  Berries  (or  Vegetables) 

I wash  the  vegetables. 

Our  Roadside  Stand 
Customers  come  for  fruit,  etc. 

I carry  vegetables  to  a car. 

Off  to  Market! 

Haying 

Riding  on  the  Hay-rack 
Storing  the  Hay  in  the  Barn 
The  Swimming-hole 

CHORES,  2 up 
My  dog  and  I get  the  cows. 
Milking  Time 
Separating  the  Cream 
I help  clean  the  separator. 
Feeding  the  Chickens 
Gathering  Eggs 
Brushing  Down  the  Horses 
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Chores  {Continued) 

Carrying  Water  from  the  Well 
Filling  the  Water  Trough 
Filling  the  Woodbox 
Hoeing  the  Garden 

2.  AROUND  THE  YEAR  ON 
A RANCH 

PREPARING  FOR 
WINTER,  5 up 
Round  Up  Time 
Bringing  Animals  to  Winter 
Quarters 

Branding  the  Young  Stock 
Helping  around  the  Chuck  Wag- 
gon 

IN  WINTER,  5 up 
Putting  Out  Feed 
Hunting  Up  Strays  after  a Storm 

VIII  People 

1.  THE  BARBER,  5 up 
Waiting  My  Turn 

The  barber  shaves  a man. 

I sit  in  the  barber’s  chair. 

The  barber  cuts  my  hair. 

The  barber  combs  my  hair. 

The  barber  dusts  me  off. 

2.  THE  BREADMAN  COMES 
Kgn.  up  {See  Milkman,  p.  45) 

3.  THE  BUS  DRIVER,  3 up 
The  bus  comes  around  the 

comer. 

Getting  on  the  Bus  at  Our  Stop 
Buying  Tickets  from  the  Driver 
Putting  Our  Tickets  in  the  Box 
Sitting  in  the  Bus 
A Crowded  Bus 

4.  THE  COAL  MAN,  Kgn.  up 
The  coal  truck  backs  down  our 

drive. 

Men  open  the  cellar  window. 

Men  fasten  the  coal  chute. 

Truck  tips  over  with  a load. 

Coal  tumbles  down,  the  chute. 

The  coal  man  brings  in  the  bill. 


Suggested  Subjects  and  Topics 

WHEN  SPRING  COMES,  5 up 

Cleaning  Out  the  Water  Holes 
Looking  after  Young  Animals 
Mending  the  Fences 
My  First  Pony 
Shoeing  the  Horses 
Taking  the  Animals  Out  to  the 
Range 


SUMMER  DAYS,  5 up 

Grooming  My  Pony 
Saddling  My  Pony 
Breaking  in  the  Horses 
Riding  the  Range! 

Looking  after  a Sick  (or  Hurt) 
Animal 


In  Our  Lives 

5.  THE  DENTIST,  2 up 
In  the  Waiting-room 
Climbing  into  the  Chair 
The  nurse  ties  a bib  on  me. 

The  dentist  uses  a drill. 

The  dentist  fills  my  tooth. 

6.  THE  DOCTOR,  Kgn.  up 
Doctor  arrives  in  his  car. 

He  comes  into  my  bedroom. 

He  listens  to  my  chest. 

He  looks  in  my  mouth. 

He  gives  mother  some  pills  for 
me. 

Taking  My  Medicine 

7.  THE  FIREMAN,  Kgn.  up 
The  alarm  is  given. 

At  the  FirehaU 
Some  firemen  slide  down  the 
pole  (in  station). 

Fireman  board  the  engine. 

The  fire  truck  thunders  down  our 
street. 

Going  Up  on  the  Roof 
Helping  Someone  out  of  an 
Upstairs  Window 


People  in  Our  Lives 
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7.  The  Fireman  {Continued) 

On  the  Roof 
Using  the  Big  Hose 
Using  the  Small  Hose 

8.  GROCERY  BOY,  Kgn.  up 
Coming  in  with  a Big  Box  of 

Groceries 

Mother  pays  the  grocery  boy. 
Away  he  goes  on  his  bicycle. 

9.  THE  HAIRDRESSER,  5 up 
My  hair  is  trimmed. 

My  hair  is  washed. 

My  hair  is  set. 

Under  the  Dryer 
What  I look  like  when  the 
hairdresser  finishes. 

10.  HELPING  FATHER,  2 up 
Bringing  in  the  Garbage  Cans 
Cleaning  the  Cellar 

Fixing  a Flat  Tire 
How  the  basement  looks  after 
we  have  built  something. 

We  carry  out  the  garbage. 

We  mow  the  lawn. 

We  paint  the  house. 

We  repair  our  boat. 

We  wash  the  car. 

We  wash  the  boat. 

11.  HELPING  MOTHER,  1 up 
Answering  the  Telephone 
Dusting  the  Furniture 
Hanging  Up  the  Washing 

How  our  room  looks  after  a 
rainy  day. 

Making  a Cake 
Preparing  Vegetables 
Setting  the  Table 
Sewing  On  Buttons 
Sweeping  the  Floor 
Washing  (or  Drying)  Dishes 

12.  THE  HYDRO  CREW,  5 up 
Crew  Unloading  the  Truck 

The  Post-hole  Digger 
Raising  a New  Pole 


12.  The  Hydro  Crew  {Continued) 
Man  Working  up  a Pole 
Putting  up  the  Wire 

Using  the  Ladder-truck  to  Put 
up  a Light 

13.  THE  MAILMAN,  Kgn.  up 
Here  comes  the  mailman  up 

our  street. 

The  mailman  leaves  a letter. 

The  mailman  leaves  mail  in  a 
rural  mail-box. 

14.  THE  MILKMAN,  Kgn.  up 
Watching  for  the  Milkman’s 

Truck  (or  Waggon) 

He  comes  in  with  the  milk. 

I give  him  the  empty  bottle. 

The  milkman  hands  mother  the 
bottle  of  milk. 

Mother  pays  for  the  milk. 

15.  THE  NEWSBOY,  Kgn.  up 
Newsboy  comes  for  his  money. 
Getting  Our  Card  Punched 
Newsboy  throws  in  our  paper. 
Our  newsboy  rides  off  on  his 

bicycle. 

We  give  our  newsboy  a 
Christmas  present. 

16.  THE  OIL  MAN,  Kgn.  up 
Here  comes  the  oil  truck. 

The  man  pulls  out  the  long 

hose. 

The  man  brings  in  the  bill. 

17.  POLICEMAN,  Kgn.  up 
He  helps  us  across  the  street. 

The  Policeman  at  the  Accident 
The  policeman  goes  by  in  car. 

He  stands  at  the  corner. 

The  motorcycle  policeman  goes 
down  the  street. 

Stopping  the  Traffic 

18.  SHOE-REPAIR  MAN,  4 up 
I take  in  my  shoes. 

Putting  on  a Heel 
Using  the  Big  Buffer 


IX  Places 

1.  THE  FOREST,  6 up 
Checking  with  a Compass 
Climbing  over  a Log 
Crawling  under  a Fallen  Tree 
Eating  Our  Lunch  under  a Tree 
Finding  Rare  Flowers 
Holding  a Branch  for  a Friend 
A Narrow  Trail 

Picking  Mushrooms 
Through  the  Swamp 
On  Snowshoes  through  the 
Bush 

2.  THE  PRAIRIE,  6 up 
A dust  storm  blows  up. 

Filling  Our  Canteen  at  a Water- 

hole 

Riding  to  My  Friend’s  House 
We  hunt  a gopher. 


In  Our  Lives 


3.  THE  MOUNTAINS,  6 up 
Climbing  a Steep  Slope 

A Mountain  Road 
A slide  covers  the  road. 

A Storm  in  the  Mountains 
We  rest  on  a ledge. 

4.  WATER  FRONT,  The,  5 up 
The  breakers  roll  in. 

The  Cliffs 
In  the  Lighthouse 
A Long  Beach 
Looking  for  Pretty  Stones 
Looking  for  Shells,  etc. 

The  Marsh  near  the  Mouth  of 
the  Creek 

People  on  the  Breakwater 
A Picnic  on  the  Beach 
Piling  Driftwood  on  the  Rocks 
We  make  castles  in  the  sand. 

We  skip  stones. 


X School  Activities 


1.  ASSEMBLY,  4 up 
Preparing  Our  Costumes 
We  go  to  assembly. 

We  lead  the  singing. 

We  put  on  a play. 

We  read  the  Scripture. 

2.  HOME  ECONOMICS,  6 up 
Baking  Something  in  the  Oven 
Cooking  Something  on  Top  of 

the  Stove 
Setting  the  Table 
Eating  what  we  cook. 

Washing  (or  Drying)  Dishes 
Cutting  a Pattern  from  Cloth 
Sewing  by  Hand 
Sewing  on  a Machine 
Hanging  a Skirt 
Washing  Clothes 
Ironing 

Cleaning  the  Floor 


3.  HOMEWORK,  3 up 
Doing  My  Homework 

My  sister  dictates  my  spelling. 
Mother  checks  my  problems. 
Preparing  a Map 
I gather  up  my  books. 

4.  IN  SCHOOL 

How  I read  in  school,  1 up 
Our  Reading  Group,  1 up 
Answering  the  Door,  2 up 
Cleaning  Brushes,  2 up 
Cleaning  the  Chalkboard,  2 up 
Collecting  Books  from  My  Row, 
2 up 

Opening  (or  Shutting)  Windows, 
2 up 

Our  Art  Lesson,  2 up 
We  get  our  report  cards.  2 up 
Four  O’clock!  2 up 
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4.  In  School  {Continued) 
Sharpening  My  Pencil,  2 up 
Watering  the  Flowers,  2 up 
Writing  on  the  Chalkboard,  2 up 
How  I sit  in  school.  3 up 
Our  Singing  Lesson,  3 up 

5.  LUNCH  HOUR 
Preparing  a Hot  Dish,  4 up 
Washing  for  Lunch,  2 up 
We  get  our  lunch  pails.  2 up 
Eating  Together,  2 up 
Washing  the  Dishes,  4 up 

6.  MANUAL  TRAINING,  6 
up 

Choosing  a Tool  from  the  Cabi- 
net (chisel,  hammer,  etc.) 
Using  a Power  Tool 
Varnishing  My  Article 
Sweeping  the  Floor 

7.  PAPER  (OR  BASKET) 
COLLECTION,  2 up 

I ask  for  paper  at  our  neigh- 
bour’s. 

Bringing  a Waggon  Load 
Carrying  My  Load  to  School 
Father  brings  my  load  in  the 
car. 

Piling  the  Paper  at  School 
A truck  comes  for  the  paper. 


8.  A PARTY,  3 up 
Bringing  Our  Food 
Our  Entertainment 
We  distribute  the  gifts. 

9.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Doing  Exercises,  Kgn.  up 
Using  Hoops  (or  Ropes,  Rings, 

Balls,  etc.)  Kgn.  up 
One  of  Our  Dances,  2 up 
Playing  Games  (french  tag,  toss 
the  ball,  etc.)  2 up 
A Relay  Race,  3 up 
Tumbling,  3 up 
A Square  Dance,  4 up 
Advanced  Tumbling,  6 up 
Playing  Games  (volley  ball, 
touch  rugby,  etc. ) , 7 & 8 

10.  RECESS 
Playing  Games,  1 up 
We  Sit  in  the  Shade.  2 up 
The  lines  go  in.  2 up 

11.  SCHOOL  NURSE,  2 up 
Going  to  See  the  Nurse 
Being  Weighed  and  Measured 
Having  My  Eyes  Tested 
Nurse  looks  at  my  hands. 

We  are  vaccinated. 

We  get  a hypo. 

The  nurse  fixes  my  cut  finger. 


XI  Special  Days 


1.  THANKSGIVING 

Mural  of  paper  cut-outs  (Things 
for  which  we  are  thankful) , 
Kgn.  up 

Fruit  and  vegetables — modelled 
in  clay,  asbestos,  salt,  or  corn- 
starch, 1 up 

Three-dimensional  model  of  a 
church  (Use  paper  boxes  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes, 
mailing  tubes,  conical  paper 
cups,  etc.),  1 up 

Mural  of  First  Thanksgiving,  2 up 

Sandtable  Set-up  of  Puritan 
Village,  2 up 


Simple  Paper  Costumes  for  a 
Play  about  the  First  Thanks- 
giving (Puritan  hats,  collars, 
cuffs,  shoe  buckles;  Indian 
head  dresses,  bows  & arrows, 
fringe  for  sleeves,  etc.),  2 up 
Paper  Cut-out  Church  (Have 
each  child  develop  a pattern  of 
the  sides  of  a church  in  one, 
long  strip  of  newspaper.  When 
the  pattern  is  perfected,  make 
the  model  church  from  light- 
weight cardboard.)  4 up 
Drawings  of  Fruit  or  Vegetables 
(group  to  suit  children),  5 up 
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1.  Thanksgiving  {Continued) 
Plaques  (of  clay,  or  asbestos), 
showing  Fruits  & Vegetables, 

5 up 

2.  HALLOWE’EN 
Hallowe’en  Faces,  1 up 
Hallowe’en  Masks,  made  from 

paper  bags,  paper  plates,  con- 
struction paper,  cheesecloth 
and  kraft  paper  tape),  1 up 
Hallowe’en  Party  Hat  (model  or 
drawing),  1 up 

Myself  in  Hallowe’en  Costume, 

1 up 

Our  Hallowe’en  Party  (Use  chalk, 
paint  or  cut-paper.),  1 up 
Going  to  Houses  for  Treats,  1 up 
Models  (of  clay,  asbestos,  salt  or 
cornstarch)  of  Cats,  Witches, 
Owls,  Bats  and  Pumpkins,  2 up 
Costumes  for  Hallowe’en  (made 
from  paper,  laundry  bags, 
boxes,  etc.),  3 up 
Hallowe’en  Heads  (made  from 
eggs),  3 up 

Mobiles  (with  bats,  witches, 
cats,  etc.),  4 up 

3.  CHRISTMAS 
Coming  to  Bethlehem 
Gettmg  a Place  in  a Stable 
Joseph  and  Mary  in  the  Stable 

with  the  Animals 
Shepherds  Watching  Their  Sheep 
They  see  the  angels. 

The  wise  men  follow  the  star. 

The  Wise  Men  at  the  Stable 
Worship  the  King! 

Suggested  Projects  re  above 

a.  Illustrate  any  of  the  above, 
using  paint,  chalk,  or  cut-out 
paper.  1 up 

b.  Make  models  of  the  people 
(or  animals)  in  the  story.  (Use 
clay,  asbestos,  or  cornstarch.), 

2 up 

c.  Make  a mural.  (Use  chalk, 
paint  or  cut-paper.),  2 up 

d.  Make  stand-up  cardboard 
cut-outs  of  the  people  and 
animals.  2 up 


3.  Christmas  {Continued) 

e.  Use  cardboard  boxes  and 
construct  the  town  of  Beth- 
lehem. 2 up 

ADDITIONAL  IDEAS 

A.  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  (made 
from  lino  cuts,  stencils,  pot- 
ato cuts,  sponge  work,  spatter- 
work,  felt,  coloured  foil,  free 
brush  work,  sparkle  dust,  etc.), 
1 up 

B.  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  (art- 
icles made  of  felt,  oilcloth, 
cloth,  leather,  etc. 

C.  CHRISTMAS  IN  A PIONEER 
CANADIAN  VILLAGE,  5 Up 
Cardboard  Models  of  People 
and  Houses 

Individual  Pictures 

Mural  (Use  chalk,  paint  or  cut- 

paper.) 

D.  CHURCHES  OF  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES,  7 & 8 
Individual  Pictures  of  These 
(Note  difference  in  shape.) 
Mural  (Use  chalk,  paint  or  cut- 
paper.) 

E.  DECORATING  THE  CHRISTMAS 
TREE,  (Use  coloured  paper, 
paper  foil,  sequins,  sparkle  dust 
beads,  evergreen  cones,  shells, 
popcorn,  drinking  straws,  paper 
drinking  cups,  milk  bottle 
caps,  tin  cans,  sealer  rings, 
paper  chains,  asbestos  models 
on  string,  etc.),  1 up 

F.  DECORATING  OUR  DOOR 

Wreaths  or  sprays,  using 
evergreen  cones,  bells,  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments,  evergreen 
branches,  shapes  cut  out  of 
heavy  cardboard,  5 up 

G.  DECORATING  OUR  HOUSES 
Angels  (made  from  cardboard, 
tissue  paper,  paper  foil,  tinsel 
wire),  2 up 

Candle  Holders  (Use  birch  logs, 
asbestos,  metal.),  4 up 
Carved  Candles  (Use  2 paraffin 
blocks — ^place  one  block  of 
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Decorating  Our  Houses  {Continued) 
parafiin  flat  with  a heavy  string 
down  the  centre  of  the  block. 
Melt  the  surface  of  the  second 
block  in  a hot  pan  and  then 
press  it  on  the  first  block.)  5 up 
Centre  Pieces  (Use  articles  men- 
tioned in  this  section.),  7 & 8 
Mobiles  (Use  coloured  paper, 
Christmas  tree  ornaments, 
candy  canes,  tinsel,  popcorn, 
coloured  foil.),  7 & 8 

H.  DECORATIVE  WRAPPING- 
PAPER  (Use  potato 
cuts,  sponge  work,  spatter- 
work,  stencils,  free  brush 
work,  cut-out  patterns,  crayon 
work.),  1 up 

L STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
Make  these  tell  the  Christ- 
mas Story  (Use  heavy  paper 
and  tissue  paper.),  5 up 

J.  STORY  OF  SANTA,  1 Up 

Heads  of  Santa  Claus  for 
Christmas  Tree  Ornaments  (Use 
eggs,  absorbent  cotton  and 
coloured  paper.)  Note:  These 
heads  may  be  made  entirely 
from  paper,  if  desired. 

Models  of  Santa  Claus,  Reindeer, 
and  Sleigh  (Use  cardboard, 
clay,  asbestos,  salt  and  corn- 
starch.) 

Mural  of  Santa  Claus,  Reindeer 
and  Sleigh  (Use  chalk,  paint 
or  cut-paper.) 

4.  ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY 

Making  Party  Hats  (from  con- 
struction paper,  paint) , Kgn. 
up 

Making  a Valentine  Box  (from 
cardboard,  paper  foil),  1 Up 

Making  Valentine  Cards  (sponge 
work,  spatterwork,  paper  con- 
struction), 1 up 

Illustrate  some  part  of  the  St. 
Valentine  Story  (Use  chalk, 
paint  or  cut-paper.) , 2 up 


4.  St.  Valentine’s  Day  (Continued) 

Mural  (Use  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned media.),  2 up 

5.  ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY 

Illustrate  some  part  of  the  story. 
(Use  chalk,  paint  or  cut-paper.), 
2 up 

Make  dioramas  of  parts  of  the 
story.  4 up 

Peep-shows,  4 up 

Note:  Shamrocks,  pipes,  hats, 
etc.  as  symbols  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  are  adult  conceptions  and 
should  be  avoided. 


6 EASTER 

Easter  Cards  (sponge  work, 
spatterwork,  cut-paper,  paper 
foil,  tissue  paper,  absorbent 
cotton) , 1 up 

Going  to  Church  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1 up 

Illustrate  the  Story  of  the  Easter 
Bunny.  1 up 

Making  Easter  Baskets  (from 
construction  paper,  or  light- 
weight cardboard.  Decorate 
with  cut-paper  flowers,  or  de- 
signs.), 1 up 

Spring  Hats  (full-size  or  minia- 
ture), 1 up 

Models  of  Rabbits,  Chickens, 
Ducks,  and  Egg  Cups,  Lambs, 
etc,,  2 up 

Mural  of  Story  of  Easter  Bunny, 

2 up 

Designs  on  Eggs  (Use  paint,  dye 
or  the  Ukrainian  method.) , 

3 up 

Flannelette  Bunnies,  Chickens,  or 
Ducks  (Stuff  with  absorbent 
cotton.),  3 up 

Illustrate  some  part  of  the  Easter 
Story.  3 up 

Make  a mural  of  the  Easter 
Story.  3 up 

A stained  glass  window  tells  the 
Easter  Story.  5 up 
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7.  ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY.  Illustrate  or  make  a mural  of  part  of  the  story.  3 up. 


XII  Transportation 


1.  ANIMALS  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION, Kgn.  up 

Burro,  camel,  dog,  elephant, 
horse,  llama,  mule,  ox,  rein- 
deer, water  buffalo,  yak 

2.  CARRYING  LOADS  WITH- 
OUT ANIMALS  or 
MOTORS,  4 up 

Balance  pole,  neck  yoke,  pack 
chair,  pack  sack,  tump-line 

3.  LAND  TRANSPORT,  4 up 

a.  With  Motor 

Automobile,  buses,  motor- 
cycle, railway  train,  subway- 
train,  tractor,  trailer. 


b.  With  Runners 

Cutter,  skis,  sleigh,  toboggan 

c.  With  Wheels 

Bicycle,  buggy,  caleche,  carri- 
age, cart,  coach,  Conestoga 
waggon,  landau,  rickshaw, 
waggon,  wheelbarrow 

d.  Without  Wheels 

Cacolet,  litter,  panniers,  sedan 
chair,  stone  boat,  stretcher, 
travois 

4.  AIR  TRANSPORT,  4 up 

Airplane,  balloon,  dirigible, 
glider,  helicopter,  jet 


Transportation 

5.  WATER  TRANSPORT,  4 up 

a.  With  Motor 

Diesel-driven  boat,  Durham 
boat,  freighter  (coal  & iron), 
liner,  oil-tanker,  outboard 
motor  boat,  paddle-wheeler, 
steamboat 
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b.  Without  Motor 

Canoe,  dugout,  gondola, 
inflated  skins,  junk,  kayak, 
outrigger,  punt,  raft,  rowboat, 
sailboat,  scow,  scow-house- 
boat, York  boat  (used  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century) 


in 


TECHNIQUES  WITH  WET  MEDIA  AND 
WET  SURFACES 

A.  WET  MEDIA 
(Using  Tempera  Paints) 

Tempera  paint  is  an  excellent  medium,  especially  when 
it  is  applied  with  a large  brush.  The  paint  flows  easily  and 
covers  large  areas  quicldy.  The  large  brush  lends  itself  to  big, 
simple  outlines.  This  is  a perfect  combination  for  children  who 
naturally  like  to  work  quickly,  and  find  it  easier  to  use  the  big 
arm  muscles. 

With  Kindergarten  and  Grades  1-4,  inclusive 

A.  Materials 
1.  Paint 

a.  Kind — ^liquid  tempera 

b.  Colours — In  Kindergarten  (or  Grade  1 , in  cases  where 
the  children  have  not  attended  kindergarten),  limit  the 
number  of  colours  for  the  first  few  months,  as  the  child- 
ren are  not  interested  in  a variety  of  colours  when  they 
begin  to  paint.  After  this  experimental  period,  use  6 


colours  as  indicated  in  the  drawing  above.  Have  these  in 
baby  food  tins,  or  in  soft  drink  cartons.  Additional 
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colours  may  be  useful  for  some  things,  however.  These 
can  also  be  put  in  baby  food  tins  and  used  in  small 
amounts.  Note — White  is  useful  for  winter  scenes,  or 
for  work  on  dark  paper.  Avoid  yellow  for  picture- 
making, or  design  work  on  a light  paper, 
c.  Amount — 1 carton  of  6 colours  for  every  4 children 

2.  Water 

a.  Containers — tall,  tin  cans  (Large  fruit-juice  cans  or 
quart-size  anti-freeze  cans  are  suitable.  These  do  not 
upset  easily  but,  if  overturned,  will  not  break.) 

b.  Amount — ^Do  not  put  much  water  in  a can.  If  over- 
turned, there  will  be  less  to  wipe  up.  Water  in  small 
amounts  will  get  thick  with  paint,  but  this  will  serve  to 
grey,  or  soften,  the  colours,  which  in  tempera  are  rather 
intense. 

3.  Brushes 

a.  Kind  and  Size — ^hog  #6 

b.  Number — 1 for  each  child.  When  a child  wishes  to 
change  colour,  he  cleans  his  brush  by  dipping  it  into  the 
water  can,  then  proceeds  with  the  next  colour.  This 
speeds  up  the  work. 

4.  Newspapers 

a.  Use — For  setting  paint  cartons  and  water  on;  for 
cleaning  up  spilled  paint  or  water 

b.  Number — Provide  one  double  sheet  for  each  carton 
of  paint  and  each  can  of  water.  It  is  well  to  have  extras 
for  emergencies. 

5.  Pail 

a.  Size — ^large 

b.  Use — The  tin  water  cans  are  filled  from  this.  Dirty 
water  is  dumped  into  the  pail  when  the  lesson  is  over. 

6.  Paper  Towels 

a.  Number — Provide  half  a towel  for  each  child.  Allow 
some  extras  for  emergencies. 

b.  Use — For  cleaning  brushes  at  end  of  lesson 

7.  Paper 

a.  Kind — cream  manilla,  coloured  newsprint,  poster 
paper,  bogus  or  sugar  paper,  depending  on  the  project. 
Manilla  or  newsprint  is  the  best  for  picture-making. 

b.  Size — ^large  sheet  (at  least  18"  x 24") ; smaller  sheets 
are  used  for  some  design  work. 
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8.  Art  Boards 

a.  Number — 1 for  each  child 

b.  Use — In  classrooms  where  the  desk  tops  are  not 
large  enough,  art  boards  are  used  to  support  the  paper. 

B.  Arrangement  of  Class 

In  classrooms  where  there  are  double  primary  tables, 
three  tables  pushed  together  will  accommodate  four  children 
using  large  paper.  This  means  that  about  one-third  of  the 
class  will  be  working  on  the  floor  with  an  arrangement  of 
materials  similar  to  that  on  the  tables. 

In  rooms  where  there  are  individual  tables  and  chairs,  or 
rows  of  desks,  paint  and  water  may  be  placed  on  the  floor  in  a 
widened  aisle  between  two  rows  of  desks.  Four  children  (two 
in  each  row)  use  the  same  paint  and  water. 

With  the  old-style  desks,  screwed  to  runners,  the  aisle 
with  the  paint  must  be  quite  wide,  as  the  children  have  to 
stand  in  this  aisle.  Art  boards  are  laid  out  along  the  top  of  the 
row  of  seats  and  desks.  The  boards  are  not  level,  but  this  will 
not  matter. 


ROW  I 

ROW  2 
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C.  Preparing  for  the  Work  Period 

1.  The  teacher  would  be  well  advised  to  have  the  paint 
mixed  to  the  right  consistency  and  set  out  ready  for  use 
on  the  newspaper  in  a corner  of  the  classroom.  The  water 
could  be  ready  too. 

2.  Before  the  first  few  work  periods,  at  the  first  of  the  term, 
explain  to  the  children  that  they  will  be  working  in 
groups  of  4.  As  the  year  progresses,  the  class  will  take 
this  for  granted.  From  Grade  2 up,  this  explanation 
can  be  brief,  even  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

3.  Show  the  children  where  each  of  the  supplies  is  kept. 

4.  Have  brushes,  towels  and  paper  given  out. 

5.  Show  which  aisles  are  for  painting;  which  for  walking  in. 

6.  Count  off  the  first  group  of  4 children.  Have  one  child 
get  the  paint  and  another  child  get  the  paper  and  water. 
Then  count  off  the  next  4 children.  Pause  at  each  row  of 
workers  to  be  sure  the  set-up  is  right.  Slowly  does  it 
here.  If  the  children  sense  impatience,  they  may  become 
bewildered. 

7.  Give  out  the  art  boards  last.  Stand  them  by  the  desks  in 
the  walking  aisles.  Note — If  they  were  placed  in  the 
painting  aisles,  they  might  fall  and  knock  over  the  paint 
and  water. 

D.  Work  Period 

1 . Insist  on  the  children  standing  up  to  paint.  This  encour- 
ages free  arm  movement  and  good  composition.  Fine, 
detailed  drawing  should  not  be  attempted  in  a painting 
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lesson.  The  hand  should  grasp  the  brush  well  up  from 
the  ferrule,  and  should  move  freely  in  the  air,  not  rest 
on  the  paper.  Painting  should  be  done  with  the  ends  of 
the  bristles.  This  means  that,  when  the  brush  is  in  correct 
position,  the  handle  will  point  nearly  straight  up  to  the 
ceiling.  Note — This  may  not  come  easily  to  a child  at 
first,  but  the  teacher  should  insist  on  it.  A word  of  praise 
to  the  whole  class  about  how  well  they  are  holding  their 
brushes  will  do  more  good  than  nagging. 

2.  The  teacher  should  guide  the  children  in  discovering 
some  of  the  qualities  of  tempera  paint.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  try  various  ways  of  having  the  paint  sug- 
gest textures. 

3.  Each  child,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  and  the  paint  is 
dry,  should  print  his  name  on  the  back  of  his  piece  of 
work,  and  place  it  on  the  pile  of  finished  work.  He 
should  be  required  to  sit  quietly  in  his  seat  while  other 
pupils  are  finishing. 

E.  Clean-up  Period 

1.  Insist  on  absolute  attention  and  quiet. 

2.  Each  child  should  clean  and  dry  his  brush,  and  give  it  to 
the  teacher  for  inspection.  ALWAYS  check  brushes  for 
cleanliness  and  dryness — not  forgetting  the  handle.  AL- 
WAYS check  the  total  number  of  brushes  at  the  end  of 
a lesson. 

3.  Have  the  same  children  who  handed  supplies  out  (paper, 
towels,  etc.)  put  these  away. 

4.  Have  dirty  water  dumped  into  the  pail,  and  the  cans  set 
upside  down  to  drain  on  the  paper  under  the  pail. 

5.  See  that  paint  cartons  are  put  away. 

6.  Have  papers  picked  up  and  put  in  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

7.  Have  the  art  boards  collected. 

F.  Evaluation  Period 

If  time  permits,  have  an  informal  discussion  of  the  work 
done  in  class.  If  there  is  not  time  enough,  this  discussion  can 
take  place  the  next  period,  or  just  before  the  next  art  lesson. 
Refer  to  p.  115  for  guidance  on  the  Evaluation  Period. 
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With  Grades  5 to  B,  inclusive 


For  older  children,  dry  tempera  is  preferred  to  liquid 
because  a wide  range  of  tone  is  easily  achieved.  It  is  also  easier 
to  use  because:  (a)  the  mixing  of  small  quantities  on  the 
palette  makes  an  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  unusual 
colours  unnecessary;  (b)  the  mixing  of  colours  on  the  palette 
makes  individual  painting  dishes  unnecessary  and  (c)  prep- 
aration and  clean-up  periods  are  shortened,  because  there  is 
no  mixing  of  colours  ahead  of  time  and,  if  dry  tempera  is 
spilled  on  the  floor  or  clothing,  it  is  easily  wiped  up. 

A.  Materials 
1.  Paint 

a.  Kind — dry  tempera 

b.  Colours — 12.  Sometimes  these  colours  are  mixed  ac- 
cidentally in  the  individual  cans.  By  careful  arrangement 
of  the  cans  in  the  box  {see  sketch  below)  it  is  possible 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  this. 

c.  Amount — 1 box  for  every  4 children.  Put  the  paint 
in  baby  food  tins.  Then  arrange  these  tins  in  a shoe  box. 


2.  Palettes 

a.  Kind — These  can  be  made  of  wood,  cardboard,  cor- 
rugated cardboard,  linoleum,  or  other  materials.  Ap- 
proximately 8 by  10  inches. 

b.  Number — 1 for  each  pupil 

Note— If  the  paint  is  mixed  directly  on  the  palette, 
it  is  difficult  to  clean  at  the  end  of  the  period.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  a good  idea  to  staple  wax  paper  (coverings  from 
wrapped  bread,  etc. ) to  the  palette  before  using.  It  is  a simple 
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matter  to  remove  the  dirty  piece  of  wax  paper  at  the  end  of 
the  art  lesson.  Several  layers  can  be  stapled  to  the  palette  at 
one  time,  and  only  the  outer  layer  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson. 

3.  Miscellaneous — art  boards,  art  paper,  brushes,  news- 
paper, pail,  paper  towels  and  water — as  on  pp.  52-4 

B.  Seating  and  Arrangement  of  the  Pupils — as  on  p.  54 

C.  Preparation — as  on  p.  55,  except  that  the  paint  is  given  to 
the  children  in  powdered  form 

D.  Work  Period 

1.  Make  use  of  the  information  given  under  Work  Period 
in  Tempera  Painting  for  Kindergarten  to  Grade  4. 

2.  Keep  the  following  points  in  mind  when  using  dry  tem- 
pera: 

a.  To  mix  dry  paint,  dip  the  brush  into  the  water,  then 
press  on  the  top  of  water  can  to  remove  excess  water. 
Otherwise,  water  will  accumulate  on  the  dry  paint  and 
cause  lumps  to  form. 

b.  When  the  brush  is  damp  enough,  dip  it  into  the  de- 
sired colour. 

c.  Mix  the  paint  into  the  brush  on  the  palette. 

d.  Apply  colour  to  the  picture.  If  another  colour  is  to  be 
mixed  with  that  already  on  the  brush,  just  dip  the  brush 
into  the  other  colour  can  without  stopping  to  clean  the 
brush. 

e.  When  a colour  that  clashes  with  the  one  on  the  brush 
is  to  be  used,  rinse  the  brush  in  water  and  then  dip  it 
into  the  new  colour.  The  water  will  become  quite  dirty, 
but  this  does  not  matter  as  it  serves  only  to  grey  the 
colours. 

Colours  which  are  greyed  are  more  pleasing  and  har- 
monious. Where  intense,  clear  colours  are  desired,  clean  water 
will  be  necessary. 

Another  reason  for  allowing  the  water  to  become  dirty  is 
the  problem  of  moving  about  to  obtain  clean  water  and  the 
extra  equipment  needed  to  have  clean  water  available.  In  class- 
rooms where  children  are  constantly  moving  about  to  obtain 
a supply  of  clean  water,  the  extra  movement  often  causes  con- 
fusion and  hinders  concentration. 
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3.  End  of  Work  Period — as  on  p.  56 
E.  Clean  Up  Period — as  on  p.  56 


WET  SURFACE— CONTROLLED  PATTERN 

Finger-painting — Kindergarten  up 


Finger-painting  can  be  done  in  one,  or  in  several  colours. 
With  a class  of  small  children,  however,  it  is  wise  to  use  only 
one  colour.  If  using  several  colours  with  older  children,  it  is 
advisable,  because  of  difficulties  of  supplies  and  supervision, 
to  limit  the  number  of  children  working  at  one  time  to  a dozen. 

Interesting  and  useful  design  sheets  can  be  obtained  with 
the  finger-paint  technique.  Then,  too,  by  having  a hand  in 
direct  contact  with  the  paint  and  paper,  pupils  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  paint  and  the  way  it  can  be 
manipulated  on  paper.  Finger-painting  is  considered  to  have 
a therapeutic  value,  even  beyond  other  media,  in  helping  to 
relax  tensions.  It  is  used  by  trained  people  to  interpret  emo- 
tional and  mental  conditions.  Note — It  would  be  very 
wrong,  and  could  be  dangerous,  for  an  untrained  person  to  try 
to  reach  conclusions  about  children  by  an  examination  of  their 
finger-painting  designs. 

Materials 
1.  Paint 

Here  are  3 ways  to  make  finger-paint.  Each  recipe  will 
provide  a sufficient  amount  for  a class  of  35  to  40.  Keep 
in  a dry,  cool  place. 

a.  Recipe  1 — Vi  cup  laundry  starch;  Vi  cup  cold  water; 
4 cups  boiling  water;  liquid  or  dry  tempera  colour- 
ing (about  2 tablespoons  to  1 pint  of  the  mixture) 
Method — Mix  starch  and  cold  water  until  smooth;  stir  in 
boiling  water  quickly.  Add  colouring,  either  when  the 
base  mixture  is  hot,  or  later,  when  it  has  cooled. 

Note — This  mixture  will  keep  three  weeks.  Very  little 

curling  of  the  paper  will  result  from  its  use. 

b.  Recipe  2 — 4 tablespoons  cornstarch;  Vi  cup  cold 
water;  3 cups  hot  water;  colouring  (proportion  as 
above) 

Method — Mix  cornstarch  and  cold  water  until  smooth. 
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Add  this  mixture  to  the  hot  water  in  double  boiler.  Stir 
over  slow  heat  until  mixture  thickens.  Add  colour,  as  in 
(a) . Will  keep  10  days. 

c.  Recipe  3 — ^Any  reliable  commercial  paste;  cold 
water;  colouring 

Method — Mix  paste  and  water  to  a smooth  consistency. 
Add  colouring  as  in  (a).  Will  keep  4 days. 

2.  Paper 

a.  Kind — One  side  should  have  a glossy  finish.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  found  useful:  shiny  calendar  backs, 
manilla  (with  paraffin  rubbed  lightly  over  its  surface), 
cartridge  paper  (needs  no  preparation),  coated  papers 
obtained  from  school  supply  houses.  Note — These 
coated  papers  are  listed  as  finger-paint  paper  and  give 
good  results,  but  are  expensive.  A glossy  paper  which 
you  might  obtain  from  a local  printer  will  serve. 

b.  Nothing  smaller  than  1 2"  x 1 8"  should  be  used. 

3.  Miscellaneous 

Art  boards;  2 jars  for  water;  newspapers;  2 pails  of  water; 
paper  towels;  spoons  (used  for  taking  paint  for  each 
child  out  of  the  jars) 

For  repeat  patterns,  pieces  of  berry  boxes,  rulers,  tongue- 
depressors  or  combs  may  be  used. 

Note — For  using  several  colours  on  one  piece  of  work, 
the  following  additional  equipment  is  needed:  l-inch  house 
paint  brushes  (for  putting  on  the  background  colour),  paper 
towels  (several  for  each  pupil),  palettes  of  wood,  cardboard 
or  glass. 

B.  Preparation 

1.  Giving  out  supplies  — each  child  is  provided  with  a 
newspaper  and  a sheet  of  finger-paint  paper  by  row 
monitors.  The  finger-paint  paper  is  put  on  top  of  the 
newspaper. 

2.  Each  child  prints  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  finger- 
paint  paper. 

3.  Set  finger-paint  on  a desk  with  the  spoons  and  jars  of 
water. 

4.  If  any  pupils  have  long  sleeves,  see  that  these  are  rolled 
up  well. 

5.  If  there  are  black  slate  boards  in  the  room,  moisten  your 
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demonstration  sheet  on  both  sides  and  stick  it  directly 
on  the  board.  If  there  are  green  boards,  have  the  news- 
paper and  finger-paint  paper  tacked  to  an  art  board. 

6.  Tell  the  class  that  you  will  be  dumping  water  on  their 
finger-paint  paper  for  them  to  spread.  If  the  desks  are 
slanted,  warn  them  that  they  must  hold  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  paper  up  to  keep  the  water  from  draining  off. 

C.  Motivation 

1 . Spread  water  on  your  demonstration  sheet. 

2.  Spread  finger-paint  on  this  sheet. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tell  you  what  part  of  the  hand  can  be 
used.  Use  the  part  suggested  and  make  some  character- 
istic marks  on  your  paper.  Rub  these  off  at  once.  Let  the 
children  make  several  suggestions  and  try  these  out,  if 
good. 

Note — If  a child  suggests  using  a finger,  tell  the  class 
that  in  finger-painting  you  never  use  just  one  finger,  but  can 
use  two  or  three  fingers  together.  The  point  is  that  they  will 
make  rather  aimless  marks  with  only  one  finger  and  will  not 
have  had  enough  of  their  hand  in  the  paint  to  get  the  “feel”  of 
it.  Use  just  one  hand  yourself.  Wash  your  hand  in  one  of  the 
pails,  and  wipe  with  the  towel.  Tell  the  children  to  be  sure  to 
make  good  use  of  the  towels. 

D.  Work  Period 

1.  Have  the  pupils  stand.  This  allows  the  arm  to  move 
freely,  as  well  as  making  it  easier  to  see  the  composition 
of  the  page.  The  pupil’s  arm  and  clothing  are  not  resting 
on  the  paper,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  soiling  clothing. 

2.  Ask  a reliable  pupil  to  help  give  out  the  water.  Pour 
about  1/4  cup  of  water  on  one  or  two  sheets  of  paper  so 
that  the  helper  will  see  how  much  is  required.  Have  the 
pupils  spread  the  water  at  once. 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  to  scrape  the  excess  water  off  the  finger- 
paint  paper  onto  the  newspaper.  Warn  them  not  to  keep 
rubbing  the  paper  as  this  will  cause  it  to  become  rough. 

4.  See  that  every  pupil  is  supphed  with  water. 

5.  Start  around  with  a colour  of  finger-paint.  As  you  go 
down  an  aisle  pupils  wishing  that  colour  should  in- 
dicate this.  Give  each  a heaping  tablespoonful  of  paint. 

6.  Each  pupil  starts  to  work  as  soon  as  he  has  his  paint. 
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7.  As  the  work  progresses,  keep  track  of  pupils  who  usually 
have  difficulties.  When  you  see  someone  whose  paint  is 
becoming  dry,  warn  him  to  make  a pattern  right  away. 
Encourage  pupils  to  stop  directly  they  have  made  some- 
thing interesting,  or  something  which  they  like. 

8.  When  a child  has  finished,  have  him  lift  his  sheet  of 
finger-paint  paper  from  the  newspapers  and  move  it 
slightly.  This  keeps  the  painting  from  sticking  around 
the  edges. 

9.  When  older  children  are  using  more  than  one  colour,  it 
is  more  satisfactory,  and  easier,  to  provide  a pail  of  water 
or  a flat  pan  filled  with  water  in  which  the  pupils  can  im- 
merse their  paper.  Each  pupil  then  gets  the  colours  he 
wishes  to  use  on  a palette.  The  background  colour  is 
painted  on.  Then  the  part  of  the  hand  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  second  colour  is  dipped  into  that  colour  and 
moved  over  the  paper.  Encourage  them  to  use  all  parts 
of  the  hand  to  give  variety  of  design.  The  hand  is  cleaned 
off  after  each  colour  by  wiping  with  a paper  towel. 

10.  End  of  Work  Period 

a.  Work  is  left  on  desks  to  dry.  It  is  a good  idea  to 
have  the  finger-painting  lessons  in  the  periods  just  pre- 
ceding the  noon  hour.  The  next  best  time  is  to  finish  at 
closing  time.  However,  this  sometimes  interferes  with 
the  cleaning  and  dusting  of  the  room. 

b.  Paintings  will  dry  almost  flat  if  put  directly  on  the 
floor,  but  some  of  the  paint  is  liable  to  get  on  the  floor. 
If  it  is  the  type  of  floor  v/hich  is  easily  cleaned,  these 
few  marks  can  be  removed  when  the  paintings  are 
collected. 

E.  Clean  Up  Period 

When  a pupil  has  a design  he  likes,  he  should  be  told 
to  go  immediately  and  wash  his  hands.  This  will  result  in 
relays  of  washing  and  will  prevent  congestion  of  pupils  around 
the  water  pails.  It  means,  also,  that  some  children  are  finished 
ahead  of  others  and  it  is  difficult  to  settle  them  profitably.  This 
problem  is  always  with  you  in  an  art  period. 

Note — There  may  be  some  stains  on  children’s  hands 
after  washing,  but  these  will  come  off  in  warm  water  with 
soap.  In  the  meantime,  no  harm  is  done.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  allow  some  children  to  leave  the  room  to  wash  in  the  wash- 
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room,  where  the  teacher  cannot  see  them.  The  resulting  mess 
in  the  washroom  will  not  reflect  well  on  the  teacher. 

It  is  an  error  in  judgment,  too,  to  require  all  of  the  pupils 
to  wait  with  dirty  hands  and  then  allow  the  entire  class 
to  go  to  the  washrooms  to  clean  up.  The  paint  will  dry  on 
their  hands  while  they  are  waiting  for  slower  pupils  to  finish, 
and  will  be  difficult  to  remove.  The  chances  to  put  paint  on 
their  clothing  (and  the  clothing  of  others)  are  greatly  in- 
creased the  longer  the  washing  period  is  delayed. 

F.  Evaluation  of  Finger-painting  Designs 

An  informal  discussion  about  the  work  of  the  class  can 
be  carried  out  in  another  period,  when  the  designs  are  thor- 
oughly dry  and  can  be  examined. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  children  to  consider  their  work 
analytically,  questions,  such  as  the  following,  might  be  asked: 

1.  We  talked  about  the  different  ways  of  making  patterns 
on  these  sheets  of  finger-painting  paper.  Can  anyone 
point  to  an  example  in  which  one  of  these  methods  was 
used?  Can  you  explain  the  method?  (Analyse  several 
pieces  of  work  in  this  way.) 

2.  In  some  of  these  patterns,  there  are  marks  which  were 
made  in  a different  way.  Can  anyone  point  to  an  example 
of  this?  Can  you  tell  how  these  marks  were  made? 
(Examine  several  pieces  of  work  to  have  the  children 

_ notice  a variety  of  ways  of  making  these  marks.) 

3.  Which  repeat  pattern  appeals  to  you?  Why?  (This  may 

lead  to  an  expression  of  interest  created  by  layers  of 
design. ) 

4.  Which  patterns  seem  to  have  a quiet  mood  (or  feeling)? 
How  has  the  artist  obtained  this  effect? 

5.  Which  patterns  seem  to  have  an  exciting  mood  (or 
feeling)?  Why? 

During  this  period,  the  uses  to  which  such  designs  can 
be  put  may  be  developed — ^booklet  covers,  cut-out  shapes 
(cars  and  animals,  etc.),  cut-out  letters,  covering  for  the 
sides  of  boxes,  etc. 

Note — Sheets  of  finger-painting  can  be  made  more  dur- 
able by  rubbing  a thin  coating  of  hard  floor  wax  over  their 
surfaces  when  perfectly  dry.  Shellac  is  not  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 
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2.  Lino-ink  Blot  Pictures— Grades  6,  7,  & 8 
Pupils  enjoy  the  novelty  of  making  lino-ink  blot  pic- 
tures, and,  if  well  done,  these  are  decorative.  Several  prints 
can  be  made  from  one  picture. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Glass — 1 piece  for  each  pupil;  about  6"x  8".  This  can 
often  be  salvaged  from  broken  windows,  etc. 

2.  Cleansing  tissue 

3.  Lino-rollers,  with  glass  palettes  (salvage  glass),  about  5 
of  these 

4.  Newspapers 

5.  Pails  of  water 

6.  Toothpicks,  or  sucker  sticks 

7.  Paper  towels 

8.  Water-base  lino-ink  (black) 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Roll  some  ink  on  each  glass  from  the  palettes. 

2.  Scratch  a picture  in  the  ink  through  to  the  glass,  using 
toothpicks  or  sucker  sticks. 

3.  Place  a piece  of  cleansing  tissue  over  the  picture,  tak- 
ing care  that  there  are  no  wrinkles  in  the  cleansing  tissue. 

4.  Press  gently  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  on  a piece  of  card- 
board, then  lift  the  tissue.  The  picture  will  be  on  the 
cleansing  tissue.  Several  prints  can  be  made  by  repeating 
3 and  4. 

5.  Mount  the  cleansing  tissue  picture,  using  a sheet  of 
heavy  paper  in  which  a rectangular  hole  has  been  cut. 
The  picture  fits  in  behind  the  hole. 

3.  Wet  Paper — Kindergarten  up 
Designs,  or  colour  patterns,  made  with  this  technique 
may  be  used  for  box  covers,  the  front  of  memo-pads,  etc. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a.  Kind — cartridge,  manilla,  or  poster  paper 

b.  Size — about  12"xl8" 

2.  Paint — pastels,  or  coloured  chalk  4.  Squirt-gun 

3.  Newspapers  5.  Water — 2 pails 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Wet  paper  thoroughly  by  immersing  it  in  a pail  of  water. 

2.  Draw  on  the  wet  surface  flowers,  animals,  birds — or 
just  intermingle  the  colours. 
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3.  Making  a picture  takes  longer  than  making  a colour 
pattern,  and  the  paper  may  become  too  dry  for  good 
results.  In  such  a case,  use  the  squirt-gun  to  apply  more 
water  on  the  surface  where  it  is  needed. 

Note — Much  the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  by  giving 
each  pupil  a jam-jar  lid  fiUed  with  water.  The  pastels  are 
dipped  into  the  water  and  pictures  or  designs  made  on  dry 
paper.  The  chalk  does  not  run  quite  so  smoothly  as  when  all 
the  paper  has  been  moistened. 

C.  WET  SURFACE— LITTLE  CONTROL  OF  PATTERN 
1 . Crackle  Paper — Grade  4 up 
Fine  book-covers  can  be  made  using  this  technique. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paint 

a.  Kind — very  thin,  liquid  tempera 

b.  Colour — -brown 

2.  Paper — heavy,  brown  kraft 

3.  Brushes — hog  #6 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Crumple  the  paper,  then  straighten  it  out. 

2.  Using  thin  tempera  paint,  put  a wash  over  the  whole 
surface.  (Where  the  surface  has  been  broken  by  the 
crumpling,  more  paint  will  settle,  and  these  places  will 
be  darker.  This  gives  the  effect  of  veining  in  leather.) 

3.  When  dry,  paper  may  be  shellacked  or  waxed.  This 
makes  it  appear  even  more  like  leather.  In  addition,  it 
will  be  more  durable. 

2.  Ink  Blots — Grade  3 up 

These  make  a double  pattern  when  the  paper  is  opened. 
Have  the  children  project  their  imagination  and  see  some- 
thing in  the  ink  blots  (bug,  animal,  person’s  head,  etc.).  This 
can  be  emphasized  by  adding  colour  in  some  areas,  or  by  the 
addition  of  lines. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a.  Kind — any  regular  art  paper 

b.  Size — about  12"  x 18" 

2.  Ink  (or  thin  tempera  paint) 

3.  Eye-droppers,  brushes,  or  hand  lotion  dispensers. 
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B.  Procedure 

1.  Fold  the  paper  down  the  middle  to  make  a crease;  then 
open  it  out  again. 

2.  Using  the  eye-dropper,  or  a brush,  drop  blobs  of  ink  (or 
tempera  paint)  on  the  central  area  of  the  paper. 

3.  Re-fold  the  paper  on  the  crease,  and  rub  it  in  various 
directions  to  spread  and  run  the  drops  of  ink. 

4.  Open  the  paper — and  observe  the  pattern. 


3.  Marbling — Grade  4 up 


Marbled  sheets  make  good  book-covers,  or  end-papers 
for  books. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paint 

a.  Kind — enamel,  or  house  paint 

b.  Colour — two  or  three  light  colours  and  two  or  three 
dark  colours 

2.  Paper 

a.  cartridge,  kraft  or  manilla.  Broadcloth  or  fac- 
tory cotton  is  sometimes  used  for  this  technique,  as  well. 

b.  Size — slightly  smaller  than  the  area  of  the  water  pan 

3.  Sucker  sticks,  or  tongue  depressors 

4.  Water,  in  a large,  shallow  pan 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Dribble  the  different  colours  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  a sucker  stick.  Use  stick,  also,  to  lead  colours 
around  on  the  surface  until  they  are  harmoniously  inter- 
mingled. 

2.  Lower  a sheet  of  paper  to  the  surface,  letting  the  centre 
part  of  the  paper  touch  the  water  first.  (Be  on  the  watch 
for  air  bubbles  under  the  paper.  If  you  find  any,  lead 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  by  gentle  pressure.) 

3.  Lift  the  paper  carefully,  turning  the  paint-side  up  im- 
mediately. 

~ on  the  floor  to  dry  flat. 


4.  Splash  Paper — Grade  2 up 


^Colour-patterns  made  by  using  this  technique  are  good 
for  book-covers,  etc. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paint — Liquid  tempera  (Use  complimentary  colours 
for  harmonious  effects.) 
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2.  Paper 

a.  Kind — cartridge  or  manilla 

b.  Size — at  least  12"  x 18" 

3.  Brushes — hog  #6 

4.  Water — in  2 pint  jars 
B.  Procedure 

1.  Moisten  the  paper,  by  pouring  some  water  on  the  sur- 
face from  the  jar. 

2.  Drop  two  different  colours  in  several  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  Run  these  colours  together  by  tilting 
the  paper. 

3.  Set  out  flat  to  dry. 


IV 

UNITS  FOR  MAKING  REPEAT  PATTERNS 

1.  LinoCUtS — Grade  4 up 

A single  impression  of  the  linocut  unit  can  be  used  to 
make  Christmas  or  greeting  cards,  place  cards,  or  programme 
decorations.  The  unit  can  be  repeated  to  make  an  all-over 
pattern  by  printing  in  a straight  line,  or  with  a or  drop. 
When  no  longer  needed  as  a printing  surface,  the  linocut 
can  be  painted  in  more  than  one  colour  and  used  for  a pic- 
ture, the  top  of  a teapot  stand,  or  a book-end.  (As  each  child 
has  only  one  block,  he  can  use  his  one  book-end  to  hold 
books  in  place  at  the  end  of  a shelf. ) 

A.  Materials 

1 . Cutters — inexpensive,  v-shaped,  #’s  1 and  2 are  recom- 
mended. These  cost  about  60(^  per  dozen.  The  handles 
can  be  purchased  separately. 

2.  Linoleum — battleship  linoleum  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults. This  can  be  purchased  from  school  supply  houses, 
or  as  scrap  from  local  firms  selling  this  merchandise. 

3.  Paper — any  absorbent  paper,  such  as  mimeograph, 
newsprint,  poster,  scrap  or  tissue 

4.  Razor  blades  or  sharp  knives — for  dividing  linoleum 
into  pieces  for  each  child.  Note — A piece  of  adhesive 
tape  placed  over  the  top  edge  of  the  razor  blade  will 
protect  the  fingers. 

5.  Sandpaper — medium-fine 

a.  Amount — about  10  pieces 

b.  Size—T'  X 3" 

6.  Miscellaneous — ink,  glass  palettes,  newspapers,  water 
(in  pails),  rollers,  paper  towels 

B.  Procedure 

Making  the  Linocut 

1 . Each  child  works  out  his  design  on  a rectangular  piece 
of  thin  scrap  paper  of  the  same  dimensions  as  his  piece 
of  linoleum. 

Note — Warn  the  child  to  keep  his  picture  simple,  using 
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large  masses  with  very  little  detail,  and  having  the  thing 

which  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  picture  quite  large. 

Large  areas  of  solid  colour  should  be  broken  by  lines. 

2.  When  the  design  is  satisfactory,  have  the  child  turn  the 
paper  over  and  copy  it,  as  it  shows  through  the 
paper,  onto  the  linoleum  with  pencil;  otherwise  it  will 
be  turned  the  wrong  way  when  printed. 

3.  Black-in  the  areas  which  are  not  to  be  cut. 

4.  Use  the  cutters  to  remove  the  areas  in  which  the  colour 
is  not  to  appear. 

5.  Sandpaper  the  linocut  lightly. 

Printing 

1.  Roll  the  ink  on  the  palette  carefully  so  that  it  is  uni- 
formly distributed.  If  the  distribution  is  not  even  these 
irregularities  will  be  transferred  to  the  roller  and  then 
to  the  linocut,  and  any  amount  of  rolling  on  the  linocut 
itself  will  not  prevent  uneveness  in  the  resulting  print. 

2.  Place  a pad  of  newspapers  on  the  floor.  Lay  the  paper 
(for  the  print)  on  the  newspaper  and  put  the  hnocut  on 
the  paper,  inked  side  down.  Apply  pressure  by  stepping 
on  it. 

Alternative  Method  of  Printing 

1.  Place  the  linocut  on  the  table,  inked  side  up,  and  lower 
the  paper  onto  the  linocut.  Rub  over  the  paper  with  the 
heel  of  a spoon  or  the  bottom  of  a glass  jar. 

2.  Excellent  results  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a small 
press  which  can  be  bought  from  school  supply  houses. 

2.  Potato  Cuts — Grade  1 up 

These  are  stamps  made  from  potatoes,  and  are  very 
practical  because  the  same  stamp-design  can  be  made  many 
times,  quickly  and  easily. 

These  stamp-designs  can  be  used  to  make  greeting  cards, 
decorative  wrapping-paper,  book-covers,  place  cards,  pro- 
gramme covers,  etc.  They  may  also  be  apphed  on  cloth,  using 
textile  paint.  Such  hand-decorated  material  makes  attractive 
bags,  ties,  aprons,  dresser-scarfs,  table  mats,  etc. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Brushes — hog  #6 

2.  Knife — This  must  have  a sharp  point. 

3.  Paint — ^liquid  tempera  (thick) 
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4.  Paper 

a.  1 sheet  for  making  design  on 

b.  1 sheet  for  printing  the  design  on  (construction, 
newsprint,  poster  or  tissue  paper) 

5.  Potato — 1 per  pupil,  about  in  diameter 

6.  Newspaper 
B.  Procedure 

1 . Make  a design,  which  will  not  be  too  big  to  cut  on  the 
potato,  on  a sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Cut  out  the  design. 

3.  Prepare  the  potato  by  cutting  it  in  half.  The  care  taken 
with  this  will  determine  the  clearness  of  the  print.  The 
cut  should  be  made  by  using  a steady,  single  stroke  of  the 
knife.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  straighten  out  this 
cut.  If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  a new  surface  should  be  made 
by  cutting  off  a slice  about  14"  thick. 

4.  Place  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  potato.  (It  will 
stick  to  the  moist  surface.) 

5.  Using  the  sharp  point  of  the  knife,  cut  in  a perpendicular 
way  around  the  edge  of  the  design,  letting  the  point 
penetrate  into  the  potato  about  14"  (See  A below.) 

6.  Insert  the  knife  about  14"  below  the  fiat  surface  of  the 
potato,  and  cut  to  the  edge  of  the  design.  When  some 
has  been  cut,  lift  it  up  and  the  part  not  wanted  will 
break  away  around  the  design,  leaving  a clean-cut  edge, 
as  shown  by  B in  the  sketch. 

7.  Cut  some  of  the  unused  potato  away  so  it  will  be  easier 
to  judge  where  the  design  is  being  printed. 

8.  Rub  the  surface  of  the  design  onto  the  newspaper  to 
smooth  it. 
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9.  Paint  the  surface  of  the  design  with  the  brush. 

10.  Print  the  design  several  times  on  waste  paper  so  it  will 
reproduce  clearly  when  the  actual  printing  is  done  on 
paper  or  fabric. 

Note — a.  Brush  the  colour  on  the  potato  stamp  each 
time  before  printing,  b.  To  make  a clear  print,  press 
the  potato  with  the  heel  of  the  hand  on  the  potato.  If  the 
weight  of  the  shoulders  is  over  the  hand,  this  will  help. 
When  the  surface  of  the  potato  is  uneven,  it  can  be 
rocked  to  help  bring  all  surfaces  of  the  design  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper. 

3.  Cork  Prints — Grade  4 up 

Cork  prints  are  similar  to  those  made  from  potato  cuts. 
The  cork  being  smaller  and  more  difficult  to  carve,  the  size 
and  variety  of  the  shapes  made  is  more  limited.  For  suggested 
uses  of  the  finished  pattern,  refer  to  Potato  Cuts,  p.  69. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Corks — ordinary  bottle  corks  (Obtain  these  from  a drug 
store. ) 

2.  Paper — any  of  the  regular  art  papers,  scrap  paper 

3.  Paint — thick  tempera 

4.  Brushes — hog  #6 

5.  Other  materials — a sharp  pen-knife,  or  half  a razor 
blade  (with. adhesive  protection),  medium  sandpaper 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Cut  a pattern  or  stamp  on  the  end  of  the  cork. 

2.  Sand  the  surface  of  the  stamp. 

3.  Brush  thick  tempera  paint  across  the  surface  of  the 
stamp,  with  the  brush  steepW  slanted. 

4.  Print  it  several  times  on  scr^p  paper. 

5.  Print  on  the  sheet  of  art  paper. 

Note — Each  time,  before  the  stamp  is  used,  it  should 
be  brushed  with  paint  to  ensure  an  even  printing. 

4.  Felt  Prints — Grade  2 up 

Felt  prints  are  used  in  a similar  manner  to  those  made 
from  potato  cuts. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Felt — scrap  from  supply  houses,  old  felt  hats,  etc. 

2.  Paper — any  of  the  regular  art  papers,  scrap  paper 

3.  Paint — thick  tempera 
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4.  Brushes — hog  #6 

5.  Other  materials — scissors,  glue,  wooden  blocks 
B.  Procedure 

1.  Cut  the  patterns  out  of  felt.  Note — Paper  patterns 
may  be  developed  first,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

2.  Glue  the  felt  patterns  onto  a block  of  wood  about  2"  x 4" 
in  size. 

3.  Brush  paint  onto  the  felt  patterns. 

4.  Print  the  stamp  several  times  on  scrap  paper. 

5.  Print  on  the  sheet  of  art  paper.  Note — Each  time,  be- 
fore the  stamp  is  used,  it  should  have  paint  brushed  on 
it  to  ensure  an  even  printing. 

5.  Spool  Prints — Grade  2 up 

These  are  similar  to  cork  prints.  Refer  to  p.  71  for  in- 
formation on  how  to  make  and  uses. 

6.  Stick  Prints — Grade  1 up 

Stick  prints  are  used  in  a similar  way  to  those  made  from 
potato  cuts. 

A.  Materials 

1 . Paper — any  regular  art  type 

2.  Paint — tempera 

3.  Brushes — hog  #6 

4.  Other  Materials — sticks  (about  3"  long),  of  various 
shapes  at  the  end,  such  as: 

a.  round-sucker  sticks,  14",  1/2",  or  ¥4"  dowelling 

b.  square — 14",  14",  %",  %"  rods 

c.  rectangular — ends  of  wood  used  in  cabinet-making; 
sharp  pen-knife,  or  razor  blade  knives;  sandpaper  (medium- 
weight) 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Sand  the  ends  of  the  sticks.  (Each  child  should  have  two 
or  three  different-shaped  sticks. ) 

2.  Brush  paint  on  the  ends  of  the  sticks  and  press  against 
the  paper,  combining  the  prints  made  with  the  sticks  to 
achieve  an  attractive  pattern.  Note — If  a more  indiv- 
idual pattern  is  wanted,  it  can  be  made  by  changing  the 
shape  of  the  stick  by  a little  cutting. 


7.  Stencilling 

A stencil  is  a piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  so  cut  that 
when  it  is  laid  on  a surface  and  colour  is  applied,  the  cut-out 
area  is  reproduced  on  this  surface. 

Stencilling  is  a convenient  and  quick  method  of  trans- 
ferring many  repeats  of  a figure,  design,  pattern  (or  even  let- 
tering) to  the  desired  surface.  When  using  the  special  tech- 
niques, spatterwork  and  sponge  work,  a stencil  is  essential, 
even  if  the  design  is  to  be  used  only  once. 

Stencil  designs  may  be  used  for  printing  on  textiles,  and 
a child  can  make  table  mats,  scarves,  all-over  designs  for  cur- 
tains, etc.  Stencils  used  on  paper  make  designs  for  decorative 
wrapping  papers,  greeting  cards,  book-covers,  etc. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper — cartridge,  kraft,  or  manilla.  Note — The  de- 
sign is  made  directly  on  this  paper. 

2.  Razor  blades  (for  cutting  the  stencil).  Half  a razor 
blade,  with  adhesive  tape  along  the  top  edge  to  avoid 
cutting  hands,  is  suitable. 

3.  Cutting  boards — to  place  under  work  when  using  razor 
blades 

4.  Brush — regular  stencilling  brush,  #4,  or  hog  bristle 
#6  could  be  used. 

5.  Paint — ^The  kind  depends  upon  the  material  to  be  sten- 
cilled. In  general,  the  paint  should  be  thick,  and  the 
quantity  on  the  brush  small. 

6.  Material  (to  be  stencilled).  This  could  be  a fabric, 
plastic,  oilcloth,  paper,  etc. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stencils — Outside  and  Inside. 

B.  Procedure 

a.  For  Outside  Stencil— Grade  1 up 

This  is  made  by  cutting  out  of  cardboard,  or  heavy  paper, 
the  object  required.  Lay  the  cut  shape  on  the  material  and 
brush  out  (starting  on  the  stencil)  a distance  of  to  1". 
The  object  will  be  unpainted,  and  outlined  or  shaded  by  a 
painted  area.  {See  illustration  b,  p.  74.) 
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PAINT 


b.  For  inside  Stencil— Grade  2 up 

This  is  made  by  having  the  design  form  a cut-out  shape 
in  the  middle  of  a piece  of  light-weight  cardboard  or  heavy 
paper.  Colour  is  applied  on  the  material  through  this  hole. 
{See  illustration  A) 

An  inside  stencil  may  be  made  more  complicated  by 
leaving  ties,  or  connecting  parts  of  the  paper,  which  serve  to 
separate  parts  of  the  figure  or  design.  If  the  ties  are  not  too 
narrow,  it  is  possible  to  paint  the  design  in  different  colours. 
It  is  advisable  to  leave  fairly  large  undivided  areas  for  con- 
venience in  painting.  (See  illustration  B) 


Another  method  of  applying  colour  on  an  inside  stencil 
is  to  make  a separate  stencil  from  a master  design  for  each 
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colour  you  intend  to  use.  If  you  do  this,  you  must  cut  and 
place  each  part  very  carefully.  Make  guide  marks  on  the 
printing  surface,  in  order  that  each  stencil  will  be  exactly 
placed.  {See  illustration  C) 
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How  To  Achieve  Variety  In  Stencilling 

An  interesting  and  complicated  effect  can  be  achieved 
with  a stencil  which  is  very  simple  in  outline  by  using  it  sev- 
eral times,  thus  making  an  intertwined  group  of  outlines. 
Similarly,  two  or  three  different  stencils  with  simple  outlines 
may  be  printed  overlapping  one  another  to  make  a compli- 
cated pattern.  For  children,  either  of  these  methods  is  prefer- 
able to  the  difficult  task  of  cutting  one  complicated  stencil. 


8.  Spatterwork  (A  Stencilling  Technique) 

The  use  of  Spatterwork  designs  is  identical  to  that  for 
stencilling  {see  p.l3). 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a.  Any  regular  art  paper  (on  which  a design  can  be 
reproduced) 

b.  Corrugated  cardboard  (for  backboards).  Have  about 
3 of  these,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  work 
done  by  4 or  5 children. 

2.  Paint — tempera  (thin,  for  squirt-gun);  (thick,  for 
toothbrushes) 

3.  Stencil  pattern  {see  pp.  IZ  -15  for  instructions  for 
making) 

4.  Squirt-gun  (fly-spray  gun),  or  toothbrush  and  sucker 
stick,  or  toothbrush  and  piece  of  wire-screening 

5.  Newspapers 

6.  Pail  of  water 

7.  Common  pins  (for  holding  stencil  and  art  paper  to  cor- 
rugated backboard) 

B.  Procedure 

a.  Using  Squirt-Gun— Grade  3 up 

1.  Fasten  stencil  and  art  paper  securely  to  the  corrugated 
cardboard  with  common  pins.  (The  work  of  several 
children  may  be  fastened  on  one  board.) 

2.  Set  in  a vertical  position. 

3.  Squirt  on  the  colour.  (For  quick  results  have  3 back- 
boards  and  fasten  the  work  to  these  in  relays.) 

b.  Using  Tooth  Brush  and  Sucker  Stick  (instead  of  squirt-gun)— Grade  1 up 

1.  Set  up  exactly  as  in  (A,  1 & 2) 

2.  Dip  the  toothbrush  into  the  paint  and  draw  the  sucker 
stick  toward  yourself  to  spatter  the  paint. 

3.  Spatter  the  paint 

c.  Using  Tooth  Brush  and  Screen  (instead  of  squirt-gun}— Grade  4 up 

1 . Fasten  the  art  paper  and  the  stencil  securely  on  the  cor- 
rugated cardboard  with  pins. 

2.  Lay  horizontally  on  a desk  or  other  flat  surface. 

3.  Dip  the  brush  in  the  paint  and  then  scrape  it  over  the 
screen,  which  should  be  held  about  4"  above  the  stencil. 
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9.  Sponge  Work  (A  Stencilling  Technique) 

A stencilled  design  made  by  the  sponge  work  process  has 
a fuzzy  appearance.  Sponge  work  is  very  quick  and  easy  to 
do.  Applications  of  sponge-work  designs  are  identical  with 
those  outlined  for  stencils  {see  p.  73). 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper — regular  art  type;  fabrics  may  be  used,  if  desired 

2.  Paint — tempera,  thick 

3.  Stencil  {see  pp.  13  -15  for  instructions  for  making) 

4.  Sponge — small  rubber — One  car  sponge  cut  into  ap- 
proximately 1-inch  cubes  will  make  about  40  pieces. 

B.  Procedure 

Use  either  an  inside  or  an  outside  type  of  stencil  and 
apply  thick  paint  in  small  quantities  with  the  sponge.  The 
texture  of  the  paint  is  more  interesting  when  the  sponge  is 
used  with  a daubing  motion,  not  dragged  along  the  paper. 

10.  Underprinting^ — Grade  1 up 

Here  is  a novelty  which  children  will  enjoy  trying.  Pat- 
terns made  by  this  process  may  be  used  for  book-covers  or 
folders  if  crayons  are  used. 

A.  Materials 

1 . Paper — 

a.  newsprint — This  will  be  used  for  the  pattern. 

b.  various  types  of  paper,  cut  in  different  shapes.  The 
colour  is  not  important,  but  try  to  have  different  tex- 
tures, and  cut  these  in  different  shapes. 

2.  String — different  sizes,  cut  in  pieces  of  varying  lengths 

3.  Wire — in  pieces;  wire  screening  may  be  used,  if  desired 

4.  Cloth — of  different  textures  and  weaves 

5.  Media — charcoal,  crayon,  or  dark  pastels 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Arrange  any  one,  or  a variety,  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles  on  a flat  surface. 

2.  Place  a piece  of  newsprint,  or  other  light-weight  paper 
on  top  of  this  arrangement. 

3.  Take  a piece  of  charcoal,  or  crayon,  and  rub  (using  the 
flat  side)  over  the  surface  of  the  newsprint.  The  out- 
lines of  the  shapes  and  the  textures  of  the  materials  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  newsprint  and  make  an  in- 
teresting pattern. 
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V 

CRAYON  WITH  OTHER  MEDIA 


1.  Batik 

The  term  batik  comes  from  the  method  used  by  the 
Malayans  for  printing  designs  on  cloth.  Wax  is  used  to  block 
off  areas  of  the  cloth.  When  the  material  is  dipped  in  dye, 
the  waxed  areas  do  not  take  the  dye.  However,  the  wax 
cracks  in  places,  and  here  the  dye  penetrates  the  cloth  and 
makes  veinings  of  colour.  When  the  cloth  is  dry,  the  wax  is 
removed  with  boiling  water,  which  also  helps  to  set  the  dye. 

Real  batik  {see  Procedure,  Example  1)  may  be  used  for 
decorative  wall  panels,  place  mats,  curtains,  etc.  Batik  pat- 
terns (on  paper)  make  good,  all-over  designs  for  book-covers, 
telephone  book  protective  covers,  etc. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Cloth  (for  Example  1 — real  batik) 

Kind — broadcloth,  factory  cotton,  bleached  cotton, 

such  as  used  in  sheeting 

2.  Wax — hot,  melted  paraffin  (for  Example  1) 

3.  Dye — any  reliable  commercial  cloth  dye 

4.  Water 

5.  Wax  Crayon  (for  Example  2) 

6.  Paint 

a.  black,  liquid  tempera  (for  Example  3) 

b.  several  colours  of  liquid  tempera  (for  Example  3) 

7.  India  ink  (for  Example  3) 

8.  Paper 

Kind — a.  manilla,  or  newsprint  (for  Example  2) 
b.  cartridge  (for  Example  3) 
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B.  Procedure 

Example  1— Real  Batik— Grade  8 

1.  Paint  a design  on  cloth  with  hot,  melted  wax. 

2.  Dip  the  cloth  into  the  dye. 

3.  Hang  up  to  dry.  When  quite  dry,  remove  the  wax  by 
dipping  the  cloth  in  boiling  water. 

Example  2— Batik  Effect-Grade  2 up 

1.  Draw  a simple  picture  on  the  manilla,  or  newsprint, 
using  any  suitable  shade  of  wax  crayon.  Colour  with  the 
wax  crayons,  leaving  some  of  the  surface  without  crayon. 
Note — The  crayon  must  be  thickly  applied. 

2.  Then  put  a fairly  thin  coat  of  black  paint  over  the  en- 
tire surface.  It  will  cover  all  of  the  surface  which  has 
been  left  plain,  but  small  blobs  will  adhere  to  the  waxed 
area.  Note — The  wax  crayon  colours  form  the  pat- 
tern. The  black  paint  is  used  to  make  a contrast  with 
the  bright  colours  of  the  crayons.  Where  the  paint  stays 
in  small  blobs  on  the  crayon  colour,  the  batik  effect  is 
achieved. 

Example  3— Batik  Effect— Grade  7 and  8 

1.  Paint  an  object  on  cartridge  paper,  using  fairly  thick 
tempera  and  leaving  the  plain  paper  as  a background. 

2.  When  the  paint  is  thoroughly  dry,  cover  the  entire  paper 
with  India  ink. 

3.  When  the  ink  is  dry,  hold  the  paper  under  the  tap  and 
allow  the  water  to  strike  the  surface  fairly  hard.  (The 
India  ink  will  come  off  the  part  where  the  tempera 
paint  has  been  applied,  but  will  adhere  to  the  back- 
ground area.  An  occasional  bit  of  ink  will  stick  to  the 
tempera  surface,  giving  the  effect  of  batik.)  If  there  is 
no  tap  at  hand,  the  paper  can  be  swished  in  a pail  of 
water,  and  the  same  result  obtained.  Note — This  is  a 
difficult  technique,  even  for  Grades  7 and  8. 


2.  Flint  (Sand)  Paper— Grade  5 «p 

This  technique  may  be  used  to  give  the  child  experience 
with  a different  surface  texture.  The  pressure  and  firmness 
required  to  make  an  effective  picture  on  flint  paper  often 
tend  to  develop  muscular  control  and  a sense  of  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Flint  paper  (ordinary  sandpaper) — a piece  about  5^' x 
8"  for  each  child 

2.  Wax  crayons 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Plan  a picture  on  paper. 

2.  Then  re-draw  it  on  the  flint  paper,  using  wax  crayons. 


3.  Hot  Wax — Grade  7 and  8 

For  safety  reasons,  this  technique  is  suggested  for  use 
with  senior  pupils  (above  Grade  7)  under  careful  supervision. 

It  provides  very  interesting  colour  effects  and  patterns, 
as  the  colours  blend  and  build  up  on  the  surface. 

A.  Materials 

1 . Odds  and  ends  of  wax  crayons 

2.  Candles 

3.  Paper — manilla  or  cartridge 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Draw  a small  scene  or  single  object  using  a piece  of 
crayon. 

2.  Soften  the  crayon  by  holding  it  in  a candle  flame  for  a 
few  seconds. 

3.  Then  rub  it  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Only  a little  can 
be  rubbed  on  before  it  is  neccesary  to  heat  the  crayon 
again. 

Note — A small-sized  paper  is  recommended  for  this 
technique  as  the  process  is  very  slow. 
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4.  Scratch  Board  Work 

The  effect  that  scratch  board  work  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce is  that  of  an  etching.  That  is,  the  picture  should  be 
composed  of  lines,  rather  than  of  broad  surfaces.  This  calls  foi 
detailed  work.  For  this  reason,  do  not  have  the  children 
attempt  a large  picture;  about  6"  x 9"  is  satisfactory. 

Here  are  5 methods  for  making  scratch  board  pictures. 

Method  1— Grade  6 up 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper — cartridge  paper,  or  light-weight  cardboard 

2.  Scratching,  or  etching  tools  (blunt  pen  nib,  point  of 
scissors,  a sharp  nail,  a corner  of  a razor  blade,  etc.) 

3.  Paraffin  wax 

4.  India  ink 

5.  Talcum  powder 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Rub  a heavy  coating  of  wax  over  the  cartridge  paper  or 
light-weight  cardboard. 

2.  Dust  over  with  talcum  powder. 

3.  Now  cover  the  entire  surface  with  India  ink,  and  allow 
it  to  dry. 

4.  Scratch  the  design  on  the  paper  or  cardboard  with  tools, 
removing  only  the  India  ink. 

Method  2— Grade  3 up 

A.  Materials 

1 . Paper — heavy  cartridge  paper  or  light-weight  cardboard 

2.  Scratching  or  etching  tools  (as  in  1) 

3.  Paraffin  wax 

4.  Dark-coloured  wax  crayons 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Rub  a heavy  coating  of  plain  paraffin  wax  on  light- 
weight cardboard  or  cartridge  paper. 

2.  Then  rub  a heavy  coating  of  dark  wax  crayon  over  the 
wax  surface. 

3.  Etch  (as  in  1). 

Note — ^When  the  covering  coat  of  wax  crayon  is 
scratched  to  make  the  picture,  it  comes  off  in  little  pieces 
which  are  difficult  to  clean  up. 
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Method  3— Grade  3 up 

A.  Materials 

1 . Cardboard — glossy-finished 

2.  Dark-coloured  wax  crayon 

3.  Scratching,  or  etching  tools  (as  in  1) 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Rub  a heavy  coating  of  dark  wax  crayon  over  the  glossy 
surface  of  the  cardboard. 

2.  Etch  (as  in  1). 


Method  4--Grade  1 up 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper — manilla,  cartridge  or  light-weight  cardboard 

2.  Light-coloured  wax  crayon;  dark-coloured  wax  crayon 

3.  Scratching  or  etching  tools  (as  in  1) 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Rub  a heavy  coating  of  light-coloured  wax  crayon  on 
the  cardboard,  or  paper. 

2.  Cover  this  with  a heavy  coating  of  dark-coloured  wax 
crayon. 

3.  Proceed  (as  in  1).  Note — When  several  patches  of 
light  colours  are  used  in  the  first  coat,  the  effect  of  the 
picture  is  not  clear.  It  is  better  to  have  just  one  colour  in 
the  undercoat,  or  have  the  different  colours  in  definite 
areas  to  make  distinct  objects. 

Method  5— Grade  2 up 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper — manilla,  cartridge  or  light-weight  cardboard 

2.  Light-coloured  wax  crayon 

3.  Black  liquid  tempera  paint 

4.  Talcum  powder 

5.  Etching  tools  (as  in  1) 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Rub  a heavy  coating  of  light-coloured  wax  crayon  over 
cardboard  or  heavy  paper. 

2.  Dust  lightly  with  talcum. 

3.  Cover  the  surface  completely  with  black  tempera  paint, 
and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly. 

4.  Proceed  (as  in  1).  Note- — Sometimes  the  black  paint 
has  a tendency  to  come  off  in  flakes. 


5.  Stained  Glass — Grade  5 up 


This  technique  is  very  suitable  for  use  with  groups.  Child- 
ren derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  making  stained-glass 
designs  if  they  are  allowed  to  mount  the  resulting  picture  inside 
a window  so  that  the  light  will  shine  through  it.  A hall  or  some 
other  large  window  area  is  preferable  to  classroom  windows. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a.  thin  bond  paper  or  thin  wrapping  paper  (reasonably 
translucent) 

b.  tissue  paper 

c.  heavy  cartridge  paper,  heavy  kraft  wrapping  paper, 
or  light-weight  cardboard 

2.  Paint — black  tempera  (fairly  thick),  or  India  ink;  thin 
tempera  paint  in  a variety  of  colours 

3.  Half  razor  blades  (with  adhesive  tape  protection)  and 
cutting  boards 

4.  Glue 

5.  Toothpicks 

B.  Procedure 

Example  1 

1.  Outline  a picture  with  black  paint  on  fairly  thin  paper 
(1.  a.  above).  Separate  the  sections  to  be  coloured  dif- 
ferently by  black  lines,  14"  thick. 

2.  Colour  the  outlined  spaces,  using  the  thin  paint.  This  is 
the  simplest  way  to  produce  the  effect  of  stained  glass. 

Example  2 

1.  Outline  a picture  (as  in  Example  1)  on  heavy  cartridge 
paper.  If  the  picture  is  for  a large  window,  use  heavy 
kraft  wrapping  paper. 

2.  When  the  paint  has  dried,  cut  out  the  areas  which  are 
enclosed.  (It  is  necessary  to  have  these  areas  fairly 
small. ) 

3.  Now  glue  tissue  paper  to  the  back  of  the  cut-out  car- 
tridge or  kraft  paper,  being  careful  to  stick  it  down  at  all 
points. 

4.  Paint  the  tissue  paper  on  the  reverse  side  with  thin  paint. 
This  approximates  more  nearly  the  effect  of  a real 
stained  glass  design. 
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VI 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL  WORK 

(Using  Scrap  Materials) 


1 . Collage — Grade  2 up 

This  technique  can  be  used  to  make  patterns  of  unre- 
lated articles.  The  success  of  the  finished  work  will  depend 
upon  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  colour  and  texture.  Some- 
times a child  will  use  this  technique  to  make  an  interesting 
scene.  The  planning  and  executing  of  a collage  develops  a 
sense  of  design  and  encourages  ingenuity  in  the  child. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a.  heavy  mounting  paper 

b.  corrugated  cardboard 

c.  light-weight  cardboard 

2.  Cloth — variety  of  textures  and  colours  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

3.  String;  yarn,  etc. 

4.  Wire,  or  other  metallic  bits 

5.  Glue 

6.  Scissors 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Arrange  the  materials  on  a stiff  sheet  of  cardboard, 
either  in  flat  position  or  partially  raised.  Note — Mat- 
erials should  be  cut  to  conform  to  the  idea  which  the 
child  is  trying  to  express. 

2.  Glue  the  articles  in  the  required  position. 


2.  Montage — Grade  6 up 

This  technique  is  particularly  adaptable  to  poster  work. 

Primarily,  montage  is  the  arranging  of  pictures  of  a re- 
lated nature  (which  have  been  taken  from  a variety  of  sources) 
in  an  interesting  and  pleasing  manner.  As  well  as  pictures, 
we  can  arrange  things  of  a related  nature  to  create  an  in- 
teresting composition.  For  example,  pins,  needles,  thread, 
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cloth,  thimbles,  buttons,  (and  other  things  related  to  sewing) 
can  be  mounted  on  cardboard  to  make  an  interesting  design. 

Montage  arrangements  can  be  worked  out  in  panoramic 
style  to  rest  on  a table,  or  as  pictures  to  be  hung  on  the  wall. 

Making  a montage  stimulates  the  child’s  imagination  and 
develops  a sense  of  design. 

A.  Materials 

Similar  to  those  listed  for  collage,  except  that  these 
should  now  be  related,  in  use  or  concept,  as;  thread, 
needles,  pins,  spools,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes. 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Arrange  the  related  articles  you  select  on  a cardboard 
surface  in  such  a way  that  they  make  a pleasing  pattern. 

2.  Fasten  the  articles  in  place  securely  with  glue. 


VII 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL  WORK 

(Using  New  and  Scrap  Materials) 


1.  Paper  Sculpture 

Here  is  a technique  which  may  be  worked  out  in  a variety 
of  ways,  any  of  which  stimulates  a child’s  imagination  and  pro- 
vides training  in  the  use  of  his  hands.  Excellent  school-room 
decorations  may  result  from  paper  sculpture  lessons. 

The  following  are  ways  in  which  paper  may  be  adapted 
for  this  technique: 

1.  Flat,  Cut,  or  Torn  Paper,  arranged  on  a surface  to  make 
a scene,  an  all-over  pattern,  or  a repeat-design  (either 
non-objective  or  abstract). — Kindergarten  up 

Note — An  abstract  is  an  abstraction  of  some  real  thing.  Ac- 
tually, any  painting  of  a real  thing  is  abstract,  to  an  extent, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  show  all  of  the  natural  details.  Any 
abstract  drawing  has  its  basis  in  some  real  thing.  A non-ob- 
jective design  has  no  basis  in  a real  thing,  but  is  just  a pleasing 
arrangement  of  lines,  spaces,  colours  and  textures. 

2.  Partially  Raised  Work  which  makes  a picture  of  flowers, 
fish,  birds,  houses,  people,  etc.  These  may  be  whole 
figures,  or  partial  figures.  They  may  be  abstracts,  also. — 
Grade  1 up 

For  this  work  the  paper  can  be  fringed,  curled,  twisted, 
crushed  or  folded.  The  point  to  remember  is  that  the  paper 
is  glued  only  in  a few  places,  so  that  it  is  raised  from  the  sur- 
face. The  figures  can  be  built  out  on  a flat  surface  or  in  a 
shallow  box. 

3.  Scored  Paper  Work.  This  is  similar  to  2 in  subject-matter. 
The  three-dimensional  effect  and  an  emphasis  on  line 
and  shadow  is  obtained  by  scoring  the  surface  of  the 
paper  lightly  with  a razor  blade  or  scissor  point,  thus 
making  a curved  or  straight  crease  in  the  paper. — Grade 
5 up. 

4.  Three-dimensional  Work 

a.  Non-objective — The  paper  can  be  cut,  folded,  rolled, 
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slit,  etc.  to  make  a pleasing  three-dimensional  shape. — 
Grade  3 up 

b.  Heads — Using  a tube  of  paper  as  a base,  construct  a 
head  with  built-out  features,  hair,  etc.  These  heads  may 
have  hats  and  neckwear  added.  They  may  typify 
nationalities,  story  book  characters,  real  people,  etc. — 
Grade  1 up 

c.  Animals  and  People — built  up  from  tubes  (Grade 
5 up)  and  flat,  folded  pieces;  interesting  features  and 
details  may  be  added. — Kindergarten  up 

d.  Hats— either  miniature  or  full  size  — Kindergarten 
up 

e.  Masks — from  paper  bags,  papier  mache,  construc- 
tion paper.  Make  the  foundation,  then  add  features  and 
decorate  with  a variety  of  materials. — Kindergarten  up 

f.  People — Use  a cone  shape  for  a foundation;  fasten 
on  a head,  arms,  clothes,  etc. — Grade  5 up 

g.  ‘Animules’ — described  under  Papier  Mache  on  p.  103 
— ^Grade  5 up 

h.  Kraft  Paper  Costumes — Use  mural  paper  or  bags 
from  the  dry  cleaners  to  make  historical  costumes,  or 
costumes  for  a play  or  for  a seasonal  event. — Grade 
2 up 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a.  for  cutting — poster  paper 

b.  for  background — any  of  the  regular  art  papers 

2.  Paste 

3.  Glue 

4.  Scissors 

5.  Razor  blades  and  cutting  boards — The  cutting  boards 
are  put  under  the  work  when  razor  blades  are  used. 
Not  all  paper  sculpture  projects  require  these. 

6.  Toothpicks 

B.  Procedure 
1.  Paper 

a.  When  more  than  one  thing  is  to  be  cut  from  the  same 
paper,  the  children  should  be  supplied  with  large  pieces. 
This  forces  them  to  decide  how  large  to  cut  each  object, 
and  encourages  them  to  give  consideration  to  the  shape 
of  an  object.  For  example,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cut  an  apple-shape  by  merely  rounding  off  the  corners 
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of  a square  of  paper  of  approximately  the  size  required. 

b.  To  avoid  waste,  when  special  coloured  papers  are 
used,  the  pieces  may  be  about  the  size  of  the  required 
object. 

c.  When  many  different  colours  are  to  be  used,  have  the 
children  place  their  coloured  scraps  on  the  floor  along 
the  front  wall  of  the  classroom.  As  additional  colours 
are  required,  they  can  be  drawn  from  these  scraps. 

2.  Have  all  equipment  and  supplies  assembled  cafeteria- 
style,  before  the  lesson  starts,  in  this  order: 

a.  paper — largest  pieces  first,  with  light  and  dark  colours 
separated,  to  encourage  children  to  note  contrasts 

b.  scissors — 1 pair  to  each  pupil 

c.  toothpicks  and  glue.  Have  these  on  a large  sheet  of 
paper  at  the  end.  Note — If  a child  has  quite  a few  pieces 
of  paper  and  other  supplies  to  carry,  it  is  wise  to  let  him 
take  these  to  his  desk  and  then  return  for  the  glue. 

3.  Arrangement  of  Material  on  Pupils’  Desks 

a.  Have  child  put  the  large  background  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  desk.  (Usually  a child  stands  up  during  the  work 
period  of  a cutting  lesson.) 

b.  Put  the  smaller  pieces  of  paper  and  the  glue  and 
toothpicks  and  pair  of  scissors  on  the  seat. 

Note — For  a small  paper-cutting  project,  everything  can 
be  put  on  the  desk.  In  this  case,  be  sure  that  finished  product 
and  scrap-paper  are  kept  separate. 

C.  Motivation 

Start  the  lesson  by  telling  the  children  they  are  to  use 
paper  to  make  objects:  hats,  horses,  animals,  etc.  Only  one 
type  of  object  should  be  attempted  in  any  one  lesson.  Arouse 
the  children’s  interest  by  having  them  tell  you  how  they  can 
express  their  ideas  by  cutting  paper  (three-dimensional,  if 
possible).  Be  sure  to  let  them  use  their  own  ideas,  and,  as  the 
work  period  progresses,  encourage  them  to  think  up  more  ways 
of  adapting  cut  paper. 

When  the  children  have  a sufficient  number  of  ideas  and 
seem  ready  to  begin  expressing  them  with  paper  and  scissors, 
let  them  collect  the  materials  and  start.  Note — It  is  a waste 
of  time  to  have  everyone  in  the  class  wait  until  the  entire  class 
has  been  supplied  with  materials.  As  soon  as  they  have  their 
materials,  they  should  begin  cutting. 
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D.  Work  Period 

1 . After  a few  minutes  check  to  make  sure  that  every  child 
is  making  a start. 

2.  Where  the  lesson  breaks  into  two  parts — a cutting,  and 
a subsequent  pasting  time — have  all  the  scraps  and 
scissors  collected  before  the  pasting  begins. 

3.  Where  the  cutting  and  pasting  are  continuous,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  glue  each  piece  in  place  as  it  is  cut. 

4.  Keep  track  of  work  habits — insist  that  scraps  be  collected 
in  one  place.  Children  can  be  taught  to  work  neatly. 

5.  End  of  Work  Period — Evaluation  of  work.  Often  the 
finished  product  may  not  be  as  effective  or  as  interesting 
as  if  you  had  provided  definite  instructions  for  the  class 
to  carry  out.  However,  the  value  to  the  child  is  infinitely 
greater. 

6.  Collection  of  work 

E.  As  each  child  finishes,  have  him  put  his  equipment  and 
unused  material  away. 


2.  Paper-box  Sculpture — Kindergarten  up 

Objects  made  in  this  way  can  be  used  in  class  projects 
such  as:  Our  Main  Street,  The  Farm,  Transportation,  The 
Zoo,  Our  Toys  and  Animals  of  Our  Dreams. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper  boxes — all  sizes  and  shapes 

2.  Maihng  tubes,  bottle  caps,  spools 

3.  Sucker  sticks,  toothpicks 

4.  Drinking  straws 

5.  Scissors,  pointed  knives 

6.  Glue  (full-strength) 

B.  Procedure 

1 . As  a first  experience  with  paper-box  building,  allow  the 
children  to  put  boxes  together,  as  they  would  blocks,  in 
pleasing  arrangements.  Two  or  three  periods  of  playing 
with  building  are  advised  before  asking  children  to  glue 
together  a creation. 

2.  For  later  manipulation  of  the  boxes,  encourage  the  child- 
ren to  see  some  object  of  the  same  general  shape  as  that 
of  a particular  box. 
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3.  Then,  by  the  addition  of  other  materials  and/or  bv  cut- 
ting out  some  parts  of  the  box,  they  can  build  the  com- 
plete object  which  they  have  in  mind. 

4.  When  all  parts  are  assembled,  they  are  glued  together. 

5.  When  the  glue  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  object  can  be 
painted. 

3.  Wood  Sculpture — Kindergarten  to  Grade  3 
Objects  made  by  using  this  technique  may  be  used  as  in 
paper  box  sculpture. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Wood — pieces,  all  sizes  and  shapes 

2.  Glue — full-strength,  or  white  wood  glue 

B.  Procedure 

1.  For  the  first  experience  with  wood,  allow  the  children 
to  play  with  the  pieces,  as  they  do  with  blocks. 

2.  When  they  are  arranged  in  a pleasing  manner,  glue 
them  together. 

3.  For  later  manipulation,  have  children  arrange  pieces  to 
represent  some  object.  When  the  child  is  satisfied  with 
his  arrangement,  it  is  glued  together. 

4.  The  objects  can  be  painted,  but  if  the  wood  is  smooth 
and  clean,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  them  in  their  natural  state. 

4.  Puppetry 

The  making  and  use  of  puppets  provides  a maximum  of 
correlation,  and  is  an  excellent  way  to  stimulate  interest  in 
school  work. 

1.  Carpentry  and  Construction  Work — The  kind  of  pup- 
pets and  stage  used  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the 
pupil.  Small  children  can  make  very  simple  puppets  and 
stages;  older  pupils  will  be  able  to  build  a model  stage 
to  scale  and  perhaps  even  work  out  special  lighting 
effects. 

2.  Composition  and  Literature — Children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  up  their  own  plays  for  puppets.  Al- 
low small  children  to  compose  the  play  as  they  go 
along.  In  each  group  the  children  will  interpret  the 
story  in  their  own  way. 

Pupils  from  Grade  5 up  should  be  required  to  write  the 
play  in  its  complete  form,  with  instructions  for  costum- 
ing and  stage-sets  and  a description  of  the  characters. 
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These  plays  can  be  based  on  nursery  rhymes,  fairy 
stories,  children's  stories  of  a general  nature,  songs,  epi- 
sodes from  social  studies,  or  any  experience  which  in- 
volves action  and  suspense. 

3.  Dramatics — Since  the  lines  of  each  puppet  must  be 
spoken  by  a pupil,  a puppet  theatre  in  your  school  will 
encourage  an  interest  in  good  speaking  and  enunciation, 
while  the  manipulation  of  the  puppet  develops  muscular 
control. 

4.  Sewing — ^Making  costumes  for  the  puppets  will  provide 
an  incentive  for  classes  in  sewing. 

Kinds  of  Puppefs  and  the  Stages  Which  Are  Suitable  to  Each 

1.  Paper  Cut-Outs  and  Paper  Bag  Puppets — Kindergarten 
up — ^for  Use  with  a Table  or  Desk  Stage 
Pictures  that  have  been  drawn  on  paper,  coloured  and 
then  cut  out  by  the  children,  make  the  puppets.  Fasten  each 
cut-out  on  a ruler  or  stick.  The  children  crouch  behind  a 
table  or  desk  and  move  the  puppets  along  the  top  of  the  table 
or  desk,  saying  their  speeches  at  the  same  time. 


PAPER.  OR 
STRING 
> FOR  HAIR 


PAPER  BAG 
PUPPET 


RULER 
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2.  Stick  Puppets — Grade  1 up 

used  with  a cardboard  box  stage 


3.  Finger  Puppets — Grade  2 up 
used  with  a cardboard  box  stage  as  in  2,  with  one  change 
(see  drawing  on  opposite  page) 
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4.  Push  Puppets — Grade  3 up 

used  with  a cardboard  box  stage 


cardboard  puppet 


Flaps  cut  in  sides  to  allow  entrance 
for  puppets  on  sticks.  Can  be 
closed  when  not  in  use. 


SCENERY — Can  be  fastened  on  the  back,  sides  and  top  of  the 
stage.  Wing  effects  can  be  obtained  by  fastening  some  scenery 
between  the  flaps  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  stage. 
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5.  Fist  or  Hand  Puppets — Grade  5 up 

used  with  a cardboard  stage 


Lighting  the  Small  Stage.  This  can  be  done  with  sets  of 
Christmas  tree  light  bulbs.  Twine  the  light  cord  around  a 
stick,  which  can  be  hung  across  the  front  of  the  stage,  just 
behind  the  arch.  For  daylight  scenes,  or  scenes  which  are  gay 
and  happy  in  mood,  use  yellow  or  orange  lights.  To  depict 
night  scenes,  or  scenes  reflecting  sorrow,  fear,  terror,  de- 
pression, use  blue,  green  and  purple  lights. 

For  a small  cardboard  stage,  one  or  two  sets  of  lights 
are  ample. 
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CARDBOARD  STAGE — This  Can  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a desk 
or  table  to  bring  it  up  high  enough  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
children  are  below  the  bottom  of  the  backdrop.  Then  they 
will  be  holding  the  puppets  well  above  their  heads.  This  en- 
ables them  to  see  what  they  are  doing.  It  also  brings  the  stage 
opening  fairly  high,  so  the  audience  is  able  to  see  it. 

All  of  the  stage-trappings,  such  as  curtains  and  back- 
drops, are  supported  on  the  two  sticks  at  the  side.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  put  them  down  when  not  in  use. 


View  of  cardboard  stage  from  rear,  looking 
toward  audience.  A light  stick,  to  which  a 
backdrop  may  be  attached,  is  shown  across 
the  two  supporting  sticks.  Other  similar  back- 
drop sticks  may  be  added  if  required.  (See 
cross-section  below.) 


Side  view  of  part  of  above  stage,  showing  stick  sus- 
pended at  right  angles  to  cardboard  of  stage  front. 
Note  supporting  string  attached  from  top  of  stage  front. 
Note,  also,  the  nail  running  on  a downward  slant 
through  the  stick  and  into  the  cardboard.  This  nail  is 
pulled  out  easily  and  the  stick  dropped  down,  when  the 
stage  is  to  be  folded  for  storing.  Curtain  and  backdrop 
ate  shown  in  place. 
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6.  String  Puppets  or  Marionettes — Grade  5 up 

Use  with  a large  wooden  stage  {See  p.  97.)  Size  de- 
pends on  size  of  stage  and  children;  usually  10"  to  18". 
a.  Simple  marionettes — Made  from  a stocking  stuffed 

with  cotton — Grade  4 up 

Cut  sock  and  sew  up  to  make  legs.  Arms 
are  extra  pieces  sewn  on.  Put  stones  for 
weights  in  feet,  hands  and  seat.  Control 
strings  are  attached  at  places  marked  "x". 

Attach  to  back  of  hands,  front  of  knees 
and  seat. 

b.  Wooden  Marionettes — Grade  5 up 
{See  note  on  size  above) 


Head  is  made  of  cloth,  asbestos,  papier  mSche, 
or  salt  and  cornstarch.  Hinges  may  be  made 
of  cloth  or  leather.  A swivel  hinge  is  made 
by  allowing  more  space  between  parts  joined, 
or  tying  hinge  in  middle  with  string,  to  allow 
movement  in  all  directions.  Hinges  are  attached 
at  front  or  back,  as  shown.  On  the  feet,  the 
back  hinge  is  tight;  the  front  loose.  Attach 
strings  at  places  marked  "X”',  as  with  simple 
marionettes. 

Confrol  stick 


& 


Hook  for  hanging  up  puppet. 

Nail  sticking  up  to  hang  leg  stick 
on. 

Head.  Have  these  strings  very  loose 
so  that  they  can  be  wound  around 
a finger.  The  finger  can  be  moved 
when  the  puppet  is  talking.  The 
string  can  be  let  out  when  the 
puppet  bends. 

Leg  stick 


hole  (for  nail  on  control  stick) 
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The  drawing  at  the  right  shows  the 
attachment  of  a puppet  to  the  control 
stick.  Of  course,  much  simpler  control 
sticks  can  be  used,  and  fewer  strings. 
Consult  special  books  on  puppetry  if  you 
wish  to  try  your  hand  further  in  this  field. 

LARGE  WOODEN  STAGE 

This  stage  is  made  by  placing  a 
paper-covered  frame  to  serve  as  a back- 
drop, on  top  of  a platform  consisting  of 
a desk  or  table  or  boards  supported  by 
saw-horses.  This  frame  has  projecting 
legs  which  straddle  the  platform  and, 
when  fastened  by  nails  or  screws  or  other 
method  of  attachment,  keep  the  back- 
drop vertical.  It  is  also  easy  to  set  up  and 
to  take  down.  The  platform  may  be  any 
size  from  3'  x 4'  to  3'  x 8'. 


The  children  stand  on  the  platform  behind  the  back- 
drop and  manipulate  their  puppets  over  it  on  the  stage  part. 

Kraft  paper  is  suitable  for  covering  the  frame  of  the 
backdrop  which  may  be  from  one-half  foot  to  three  feet  high. 
In  the  illustration  the  platform  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween stage  and  standing  space  for  the  puppeteers. 


Curtains.  Besides  the  regular  stage  curtains,  there  must  be 
an  extra  one  coming  down  from  the  top  to  hide  the  operators. 


If  the  supports  of  the  plat- 
form are  considered  un- 
sightly, another  curtain 
can  be  used  to  cover 
them. 

Lighting  the  Large 
Wooden  Stage.  See  di- 
rections given  for  card- 
board stage,  p.  94.  For 
the  large  marionette 
stage,  three  or  four  sets 
of  lights  are  recom- 
mended. 


5.  Modelling — Kindergarten  up 

The  modelling  of  plastic  materials  is  entertaining  to  child- 
ren, stimulates  their  imaginations,  develops  their  finger  and 
hand  muscles  and  is  said  to  have  a therapeutic  value.  The 
latter  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  children  are  constantly 
required  to  conform  to  rules  laid  down  by  adults.  This  de- 
velops in  them  a need  to  dominate  something.  When  they  have 
a piece  of  plastic  material  in  their  hands,  they  can  bend  and 
manipulate  it  to  their  will.  Then,  too,  as  long  as  the  material 
is  kept  moist  it  will  be  workable.  If  a child  does  not  like  what 
he  has  made,  the  object  can  be  rolled  up  and  a fresh  start  made. 
Knowing  he  can  easily  change  what  he  has  made  if  he  does  not 
like  it,  induces  a relaxed  mood  and  a happy  atmosphere  which 
is  very  good  for  children. 

The  objects  which  children  create  in  modelling  are  sup- 
posed to  reflect  their  moods  and  feelings  very  accurately. 

Models  may  be  made  just  for  their  own  value  or  to  fit 
into  some  class  project.  Individual  models  may  be  set  up  as 
dioramas  with  related  background.  If  a model  is  to  be  kept  as 
an  individual  thing,  it  is  best  left  unpainted.  If  a model  is  to 
fit  into  a scene,  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  paint  it. 

A.  Materials 

The  tools  required  for  modelling  are  quite  simple,  since 
most  of  the  work  should  be  done  with  the  fingers. 

1.  Sucker  sticks,  meat-skewers  and  pencils  will  help  in 
finishing  the  work.  A knife  blade  will  help  smooth  the 
surface.  Rubbing  down  with  a finger,  dipped  in  water, 
will  also  smooth  the  surface. 

2.  Modelling  materials  are  given  on  pages  99  and  100. 

B.  Procedure  for  Modelling — all  the  materials  suggested 

1 . When  children  are  first  given  a modelling  material,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  manipulate  it  for  some  time,  just  to 
get  the  “feel”  of  it.  Have  them  experiment,  to  see  just 
what  they  can  do  with  it.  As  they  play,  they  find  they  can 
poke,  pinch,  roll,  pull,  twist  and  shove  the  material  to 
make  it  go  the  way  they  wish.  Self-hardening  clay  is,  of 
course,  an  exception. 

2.  When  they  are  familiar  with  the  possibilities  and  limit- 
ations of  the  material,  they  are  ready  to  start  modelling. 
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Materials  for  Modelling 

a.  Plasticine 

This  will  give  very  good  results.  For  sanitary  reasons,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  each  child’s  plasticine  in  a small  glass  jar 
with  his  name  on  it. 

Disadvantage  of  Plasticine — A child  knows  that  the  ob- 
ject which  he  has  made  from  plasticine  cannot  be  kept.  This 
takes  the  “keen  edge”  off  making  it,  and  he  may  not  do  his 
best  work. 

b.  Asbestos 

A clean  and  economical  material 
Recipe  for  Preparation 
8 parts  of  asbestos  powder 
1 part  of  any  reliable  brand  of  paste 
Mix  together  dry  in  a pail.  (A  12-quart  pail  should  be 
about  2/3  full  of  the  dry  mixture  to  make  enough  modelling 
material  for  a class  of  35  pupils.)  Now  add  room  temperature 
water  and  mix  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  dough. 

How  to  Use: 

Knead  up  a quantity  sufficient  for  two  pupils.  Lay  this 
ball  aside,  and  prepare  another.  Note — If  the  “dough”  be- 
comes too  dry,  it  is  difficult  to  model.  Keep  covered  with  a wet 
cloth  until  lesson  time. 

Disadvantages  of  Asbestos: 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  mixture  smooth. 

2.  It  can  be  kept  only  3 or  4 days. 

c.  Salt  and  Flour 

This  makes  an  economical  modelling  material,  as  each  child 
may  be  asked  to  provide  some  flour  and  salt.  It  can  be  brought 
to  a smooth  finish,  is  clean  to  use,  and  will  keep  in  a work- 
able condition  for  a week  if  wrapped  in  a moist  cloth. 
Recipe:  for  a class  of  30 
8 cups  of  flour 
21/2  cups  of  salt 

Mix,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  a dough  that  will 
have  some  stiffness. 

Disadvantages : 

1 . It  takes  some  time  to  mix. 

2.  The  models  will  collapse,  if  the  dough  is  not  stiff  enough. 

d.  Salt  and  Cornstarch 

This  mixture  is  very  clean  to  use,  and,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  salt,  it  will  keep  indefinitely  if  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
moist  cloth. 
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Recipe:  for  a class  of  15 
4 cups  of  salt 
1 cup  of  cornstarch 

Mix  to  a thin  paste  with  cold  water.  Then  heat  slowly, 
stirring  constantly.  When  the  mixture  “balls  up”  it  is  cooked 
enough.  Note — You  will  need  double  this  recipe  for  a class 
of  30.  However,  prepare  only  the  above-quantity  at  one  time, 
as  more  than  this  is  too  difficult  to  mix.  Keep  rolled  in  a moist 
cloth  until  needed. 

Disadvantage: 

It  is  a bother  to  make,  since  it  requires  a large  pan  and 
a stove. 

e.  Sowdust  and  Paste 

A very  economical  modelling  material 
Recipe: 

1.  Moisten  the  sawdust  with  water. 

2.  Mix  enough  paste  into  the  sawdust  to  hold  it  together. 
Disadvantages: 

1 . It  is  messy  to  work  with. 

2.  It  does  not  stay  long  in  a workable  condition. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  mould. 

^ f.  Clay 

Modelling  clay  is  cheap  and,  if  purchased  in  the  moist 
form  in  a plastic  bag,  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  It  models  easily, 
and  can  be  used  again  and  again.  When  it  is  the  proper  con- 
sistency, it  is  ready  to  use.  Objects  made  from  it,  if  not  too 
thick,  can  be  fired. 

Disadvantages: 

1 . If  it  gets  on  the  floor,  it  tracks. 

2.  The  children’s  hands  become  quite  dirty,  if  water  has  to 
be  worked  into  the  clay. 

g.  Self-hardening  Clay 

This  can  be  purchased  ready-mixed.  It  hardens  to  a very 
durable  form,  even  when  the  object  made  from  it  is  very  thin. 
It  holds  together  well,  and  is  very  clean  to  use. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  It  is  expensive,  so  that  each  child  can  be  given  only  a 
small  quantity. 

2.  It  dries  out  very  fast,  and  so  must  be  modelled  quickly. 


6.  Papier  Mache 

There  are  two  kinds  of  work  with  paper  which  are  referred 
to  as  papier  mache.  One  kind  is  made  with  pulped  paper.  The 
other  kind  is  made  with  paper  strips. 

Paper-Pulp — Grade  2 up 

This  is  used  for  modelling  animals,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Although  paper-pulp  made  from  newspapers  is  an  inex- 
pensive modelling  material,  its  preparation  is  a slow  process, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  printer’s  ink  from  the  hands. 
Clean  newsprint  can  be  used,  but  this  is  expensive,  as  it  re- 
quires a fairly  large  quantity  for  class  modelling  of  this  kind. 
Schools  which  are  convenient  to  pulp  or  paper  mills  can  some- 
times obtain  a sufficient  quantity  of  paper-pulp  directly  from 
them. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Newsprint,  or  newspaper 

2.  Paste— -any  reliable  brand,  in  powdered  form 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Tear  the  paper  into  small  pieces. 

2.  Put  the  torn  paper  to  soak  in  water  overnight.  (Working 
the  paper  with  the  hands  will  cause  it  to  pulp  more 
quickly. ) 

3.  In  the  morning,  pour  off  any  excess  water. 

4.  Mix  the  moist  pulp  thoroughly  with  powdered  paste,  in 
this  proportion:  2 cups  of  paste  for  each  water  pail 
nearly  full  of  pulp. 

5.  Squeeze  as  much  water  as  possible  from  the  papier 
mache. 

6.  Make  the  desired  model  and  let  it  stand  to  dry. 

7.  Paint  the  model,  when  dry. 

Paper  Strips — Grade  4 up 

To  make  papier  mache  from  paper  strips,  there  must 
first  be  a basic  structure  over  which  the  strips  can  be  moulded. 
The  children  should  make  such  structures  for  themselves. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper-— newspaper,  or  paper  towels.  (Paper  towels,  such 
as  are  used  in  most  schools,  are  better  than  newspapers 
because  they  are  firmer.) 

2.  Paint— -tempera 

3.  Brushes — hog  #6 

4.  Paste — any  reliable  brand  of  powdered  paste,  or  flour 
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and  water  paste.  Other  materials — wire,  gummed  kraft 
paper  (inch-wide),  string,  shellac,  materials  for  decor- 
ating the  papier  mache  articles. 

5.  Gallon  anti-freeze  cans.  (These  can  be  filled  14  full  of 
paste  and  still  leave  room  at  the  top  for  getting  rid  of 
excess  paste.  One  can,  14  full,  will  accommodate  3 or  4 
pupils. ) 

B.  Procedure  1. — For  Making  Masks — Grade  4 up 

1.  Fold  newspaper  in  a long  strip  about  2"  wide. 

2.  Fit  this  around  the  pupil’s  face  to  form  the  outside  edge 
of  the  mask. 

3.  When  the  proper  size  has  been  determined,  fasten  with 
gummed  paper.  (This  piece  of  folded  newspaper  is  left  in 
the  mask,  since  it  helps  keep  the  edge  firm.) 

4.  Lay  the  oval  of  paper  on  a pad  of  newspaper. 

5.  Fill  the  centre  with  crumpled  newspaper.  This  will  be 
taken  out  later  (see  10,  below). 

6.  Make  shapes  out  of  newspaper  for  the  eyes,  mouth,  eye- 
brows, nose,  cheeks,  or  any  other  distinguishing  features. 

7.  Fasten  these  in  place  with  gummed  kraft  paper. 

Over  the  basic  structure  which  you  have  made  (Steps  1-7) 
the  strips  are  moulded.  Use  strips  of  paper  towel  about  1"  to 
114"  wide,  single  thickness.  Note — ^Dry  strips  and  a thin 
paste  mixture  are  recommended.  It  is  easier  to  separate  and 
straighten  the  strips  when  dry,  and  the  water  in  the  paste  will 
moisten  the  strips. 

8.  Dip  a strip  into  the  paste.  Using  a finger  to  hold  it  against 
the  top  of  the  paste  can,  pull  the  strip  to  remove  the 
excess  paste. 

9.  Mould  the  strips  of  towel  onto  the  mask.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  run  these  strips  in  different  directions  to  make 
a firm  surface.  Note — 3 or  4 layers  of  strips  should  be 
sufficient. 

10.  When  the  mask  is  dry,  remove  the  paper  stuffing. 

1 1 . Cut  small  holes  so  that  the  person  wearing  the  mask 

ca^  (These  may  not  be  where  the  eyes  are  on 

the  rcu...  , oat  must  be  in  the  right  position  for  the  per- 

’s  to  wear  the  mask.) 

12.  Lam;  'sk  and  decorate  it. 

13.  The  m .c  . y be  shellacked,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
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Much  finer  detail  can  be  obtained  by  using  clay  for  the  moulds,  and 
it  is  easier  to  give  them  an  individual  and  original  appearance.  How- 
ever, the  quantity  of  clay  required  makes  this  method  too  expensive 
for  most  classes.  A project  suitable  for  Grades  7 and  8. 

1.  Mould  the  clay  into  the  desired  features  and  coat  lightly  with 
petroleum  jelly.  (This  is  added  to  make  the  removal  of  the 
finished  mask  easier.) 

2.  Now  proceed  as  from  Step  8 for  paper  strip  masks. 

3.  When  the  mask  is  dry,  remove  it  from  the  clay  mould. 

C.  Procedure  2. — For  making  ‘Animules’ — Grade  5 up 

1.  Roll  4 long  tubes  of  newspaper  around  wire.  (Use 
bale  wire,  or  wire  of  about  that  gauge.) 

2.  Fasten  the  rolls  with  gummed  kraft  paper. 

3.  Make  Roll  1 into  the  body  of  the  ‘animule’  by  doubling 
it  over  and  fastening  it  with  gummed  kraft  paper. 
Note — Have  the  lap  in  the  centre,  so  that  a loop  is 
formed  at  both  ends. 

4.  Make  the  front  legs  of  the  ‘animule’  from  Roll  2,  by 
putting  it  through  a loop  in  the  body  and  bending  the 
two  ends  down. 

5.  Use  string  to  keep  the  legs  in  place. 
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6.  Make  the  hind  legs  from  Roll  3 in  the  same  way  that  the 
front  legs  were  made. 

7.  Make  the  neck  and  head  from  Roll  4.  Bind  one  end  to 
the  body  to  make  the  neck.  (The  other  end  is  bent 
around  and  fastened  to  make  the  head.)  NoTE—a.  If 
the  head  is  too  heavy  for  the  wire  to  hold  up,  it  can  be 
supported  by  a string  attached  to  the  back.  This  string  is 
removed  when  the  ‘animule’  is  dry,  b.  By  making  the 
four  rolls  of  a suitable  length,  the  shape  of  the  ‘animule’ 
is  controlled. 

8.  Crumpled  paper  can  be  stuffed  into  the  head  shape  to 
build  it  out. 

9.  The  body  can  be  built  out  by  fastening  crumpled  paper 
to  it  with  a string. 

This  is  the  basic  structure.  From  here,  proceed  as  for 
paper  strip  masks  {see  pp.  101  and  102),  enclosing  the  basic 
structure  completely  with  the  papier  mache  strips,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a permanent  part  of  the  ‘animule’. 


7.  Carving — Grade  4 up 

In  modelling,  objects  are  built  up,  or  shaped  gradually 
from  a plastic  material.  In  carving,  a block  of  material  is 
chipped  or  cut  away  to  make  an  object. 

When  one  surface  only  is  carved,  the  process  is  known 
as  bas-relief.  When  all  surfaces  (except  the  base)  are  carved, 
the  process  is  known  as  sculpture  proper,  or  sculpture  in  the 
round.  In  any  one  lesson,  attempt  only  one  kind  of  carving. 

Keep  any  carving  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  material, 
or  have  it  painted  or  dyed  a single  colour.  The  lines  and  masses 
of  the  carving  create  light  and  shadow.  The  light,  shadow, 
lines  and  masses  give  expression  to  the  carving. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Soap  or  soft  wood  is  the  best  material  for  younger 
children  to  use. 

2.  Dental  plaster,  rock  salt,  or  plastic  which  looks  like 
sponge  rubber  are  suitable  for  use  with  senior  children. 
Note — A large  block  of  any  of  these  materials  can  be 
divided  on  a band-saw,  or  with  a hand-saw  into  small 
blocks  of  suitable  size  for  individual  use. 

3.  Sharp  pen-knives — 1 per  pupil 
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B.  Procedure  1. — For  Sculpture  proper  or  Sculpture  in  the 

round — Grade  4 up 

1.  Before  anyone  starts  to  carve,  the  size,  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  object  to  be  made  should  be  seen  in  the  mass 
of  the  material  by  the  mind’s  eye. 

2.  A rough  sketch  of  the  object  can  be  made  within  a 
rectangle  the  same  size  as  the  side  of  the  carving  med- 
ium. This  sketch  can  be  transferred  to  the  side  of  the 
material. 

Note — Do  not  allow  the  children  to  follow  this  out- 
line right  through  the  width  of  the  material.  The  sooner 
they  get  rid  of  the  sketch  and  think  of  the  material,  the 
better. 

3.  All  parts  of  the  object  must  be  carved  right  from  the 
first.  This  is  important,  to  bring  out  the  impression  of 
roundness. 

4.  Encourage  the  children  to  stay  about  34"  from  the  line 
of  the  sketch.  In  this  way  there  is  room  to  correct  errors, 
and  the  object  can  be  brought  down  as  the  work 
progresses. 

5.  There  is  no  need  to  have  the  surface  smooth.  The  marks 
of  the  carving  tool  add  to  the  character  of  the  work. 
Encourage  the  children  to  leave  their  models  in  a bulky 
state.  Mass  is  important  in  carving. 

C.  Procedure  2. — For  Bas-relief — Grade  6 up 

1.  Prepare  the  design  on  a piece  of  scrap  paper.  Keep  the 
design  simple,  and  feature  one  thing,  which  should  be 
large.  It  is  best  to  avoid  detail  in  any  object. 

2.  Draw  the  design  on  the  plaster,  or  wood,  with  pencil. 

3.  Cut  around  the  edge  of  the  objeet  at  a sharp  angle. 

4.  Cut  the  background  away  at  a slight  angle  to  the  edge  of 
the  object. 

5.  Any  lines  on  the  surface  can  be  indicated  by  cutting  a 
V-shaped  groove. 

Dental  Plaster  Carving — Grade  6 up 

^ Dental  Plaster  is  like,  but  far  superior  to  Plaster  of  Paris, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  sets  more  slowly.  This  means  that  the  pouring  can  be 
done  more  easily  and  in  larger  quantities. 
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b.  There  are  very  few  air  bubbles  through  the  block  and 
on  the  surface. 

c.  The  texture  of  the  dental  plaster  is  very  fine. 

A.  Materials 

1 . Dental  plaster — about  20  lbs.  will  be  required  for  a class 
of  40  pupils.  School  supply  houses  may  stock  dental 
plaster,  or  it  can  be  obtained  from  a local  hardware.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  well  to  place  an  order  in  advance. 

2.  Cardboard  boxes — for  making  moulds 

3.  Water  pail — about  10-qt.  size 

4.  Water 

5.  Strong  string,  or  fine  wire — to  use  as  a hanger 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Before  the  plaster  is  mixed,  the  moulds  should  be  ready. 

a.  Large  moulds  can  be  used  if  the  resulting  block  is  to 
be  cut  into  smaller  blocks  for  sculpture  in  the  round. 

b.  For  bas-relief,  each  child  will  need  a flat  box,  about 
1"  deep  and  5"  x 6"  in  area. 

c.  For  making  small  blocks,  each  child  should  have  a 
box  about  2V2"  x 2V2"  x 4". 

2.  Now  mix  the  plaster,  as  follows: 

a.  Put  2^2  quarts  of  water  into  the  pail. 

b.  Using  one  hand,  sprinkle  plaster  into  the  water. 
Note — ^Do  NOT  stir  the  mixture  at  this  time.  Keep  one 
hand  clean. 

c.  Continue  sprinkling  handfuls  of  plaster  into  the  water. 
Do  this  fairly  rapidly,  being  careful  to  sprinkle  it  over 
the  entire  water  surface.  Note — There  is  enough  plaster 
in  the  water  when  it  remains  in  several  places  on  the 
surface  for  a slow  count  of  eight. 

d.  Now  stir  the  plaster  and  water  rapidly  with  one  hand, 
squeezing  the  plaster  through  your  hand  to  make  the 
mixture  smooth.  Do  this  rapidly.  Note — The  above 
mixture  will  make  enough  for  about  1/3  of  the  class. 
Mix  further  batches,  estimating  the  quantity  of  water 
with  which  to  start  by  the  number  of  moulds  that  the 
first  batch  filled. 

3.  For  bas  relief,  pour  the  plaster  into  the  moulds  to  a 
depth  of  W'  to  1 inch.  For  blocks,  fill  to  the  top. 

4.  When  the  plaster  begins  to  set,  use  a pencil  to  push  the 
ends  of  the  wire  or  string  into  it,  being  careful  not  to 
push  them  in  too  deeply,  so  that  they  will  interfere  with 
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the  carving.  Note — At  first  there  will  be  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  plaster.  When  it  is  beginning  to  set,  the 
water  disappears.  This  takes  about  half  an  hour.  How- 
ever, the  time  varies  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
mixture,  and  a careful  watch  must  be  kept.  Be  sure  to 
place  the  hanger  in  such  a position  that  the  plaque  will 
hang  the  right  way  for  the  dimensions  of  the  design  to 
be  used. 

5.  When  the  plaster  is  set,  remove  the  box. 

6.  Scrape  off  any  cardboard  which  sticks  to  the  slab  of 
plaster. 

7.  If  the  plaster  blocks  are  ready  several  days  before 
carving  is  undertaken,  moisten  with  a very  wet  cloth 
before  the  carving  begins.  This  will  make  them  softer 
and  easier  to  carve. 


VIII 

CRAFTS 


There  are  many  crafts,  but  all  are  not  suitable  for  pupils 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  three  crafts  outhned  here  have 
been  chosen  because  their  procedures  are  simple,  and  articles 
can  be  completed  relatively  quickly.  For  special  crafts,  such 
as  weaving,  pottery,  etc.,  consult  individual  books  of  which 
there  are  many  available. 

1.  Copper  Foil  Work — Grade  5 up 

Repousse  work  on  copper  foil  is  very  decorative.  The  sur- 
face of  the  copper  is  raised  and  lowered  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  the  surface  of  leather  is,  in  tooling. 

If  a copper  foil  picture  is  mounted,  its  effectiveness  is 
enhanced.  Choose  a rough  surface  for  this,  having  the  mat 
around  the  copper  fairly  large.  Rough  corrugated  paper,  jute 
sacking  glued  to  cardboard,  the  reverse  side  of  masonite, 
darkened  ten-test  and  tweed  cloth  glued  to  cardboard  make 
effective  mats  for  mounting.  The  mounting  will  give  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  value  of  contrast, 
in  addition  to  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  mounting.  Use 
common  pins  with  some  materials;  small  nails  with  others. 

A.  Materials 

1 . Copper  foil — 3 2-  or  3 6-gauge 

2.  Sucker  sticks,  meat-skewers 

3.  Nut  picks,  tools  used  in  tooling  leather  (useful,  but  not 
essential)  4.  Newspapers 

B.  Procedure 

1 . Make  the  picture,  or  design,  you  wish  to  use  on  a piece 
of  paper  in  an  area  the  same  size  as  the  piece  of  copper. 

2.  Then  re-draw  this  on  the  copper,  using  a pencil. 

3.  Go  over  pencil  lines,  pressing  firmly  with  the  pointed  end 
of  the  sucker  stick  to  tr^e  the  outline  into  the  copper. 
A pile  of  newspapers,  or  an  old  exercise  book  under  the 

copper  helps  to  make  a working-surface  which  will  “give”  a 
little.  This  will  help  push  the  surface  out. 
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Note — The  surface  of  the  copper  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  rubbing  with  some  pressure.  The  more  rubbing  and  press- 
ure, the  greater  the  bulge.  If  the  surface  is  to  come  up,  the 
rubbing  is  done  on  the  back.  If  the  surface  is  to  sink  back,  the 
rubbing  is  done  on  the  front. 

4.  Polish  with  silver  polish  when  completed. 

5.  If  you  wish  to  keep  surface  permanently  shiny,  apply  a 
coat  of  clear  lacquer. 

2.  Gesso  Work — Grade  6 up 

Gesso  is  a preparation  of  chalk  and  other  materials 
applied  in  paste  form  to  make  raised  shapes  of  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  etc.,  on  a wooden  surface.  The  raised  areas  which 
result  have  the  appearance  of  carving.  This  paste  is  usually 
coloured  brightly. 

Decorative  boxes  and  wall  plaques  can  be  made  with 
gesso. 

A.  Materials 

1.  Boxes — Wooden  cigar  boxes  are  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Cardboard  boxes  of  substantial  build  can  be  used 
but  should  be  enamelled  first. 

2.  Paper  cones,  such  as  are  used  for  decorating  cakes — for 
applying  the  gesso 

3.  Gesso  paste 

Recipe — in  the  following  proportions 
22  tablespoons  of  wtoing 
8 tablespoons  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
Mix  well;  cook  over  medium  heat  until  thickened,  then  add: 
12  tablespoons  of  glue 
2 tablespoons  of  clear  varnish. 

Note — This  is  a basic  mixture  which  has  an  eggshell 
colour.  If  too  thin,  more  whiting  may  be  added.  For  coloured 
gesso  work,  divide  the  paste  into  several  containers  and  add 
powdered  tempera  paint.  Will  keep  3 or  4 weeks  in  closed  jars. 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Fill  a paper  cone  with  gesso. 

2.  Squeeze  the  gesso  onto  the  surface  to  be  decorated  in  the 
same  way  that  cake  icing  is  apphed  to  decorate  a cake. 

3.  Let  the  work  stand  overnight  to  harden. 


3.  Tie  and  Dye — Grade  7 and  8 

This  technique  adapts  itself  to  colour  patterns  on  light- 
weight cloth.  Children  will  enjoy  making  tie  and  dye  cushion 
tops,  head  scarves,  table  mats,  etc. 

A.  Materials 

1 . Cloth — light-weight  fabrics,  such  as  soft  cotton,  linen  or 
silk 

2.  Dye — brands  which  grocery  and  drug  stores  carry  for 
dying  cloth 

3 . Kettles — large  size,  as  used  for  preserving 

4.  Scissors 

5.  String 

6.  Clothesline 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Cut  the  material  in  the  shape  required. 

2.  Bring  the  material  together  at  each  corner,  and  tie  with 
string  or  knot  it  in  two  or  three  places,  spaced  1 or  2 
inches  apart. 

3.  Tie  the  centre  of  the  material  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Dip  the  material  in  the  dye.  Fix  the  colour,  as  directed 
on  the  dye  package. 

5.  Cut  the  strings  (or  undo  the  knots  you  have  made  in  the 
material).  The  dye  will  not  have  penetrated  the  tied  or 
knotted  parts.  Most  effects  will  be  unusual  and  pleasing. 

6.  Hang  the  material  up  to  dry. 
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PICTURE-MAKING 


Picture-making  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  art  expression 
to  encourage  clarity  of  thought  and  ideas  in  the  child.  Also, 
it  can  be  carried  out  with  a minimum  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

WHY  IS  IT  WRONG  TO  COPY? 

If  the  art  lesson  is  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the 
child,  copying  from  models  should  not  be  allowed.  When 
he  copies  a good  picture,  a child  may  be  developing  a well- 
trained  hand,  and  even  acquiring  a sub-conscious  apprecia- 
tion of  good  composition.  However,  his  mind  is  at  rest.  He, 
is  expressing  someone  else’s  emotional  reaction  to  a subject, 
but  his  own  emotions,  for  the  most  part,  are  unaffected. 

If  a pupil  copied  a story  from  his  Reader  (even  if  not 
verbatim)  and  submitted  it  to  you  as  his  own,  would  you 
accept  it  as  a piece  of  creative  work?  Of  course  you  would 
not!  You  would  explain  carefully  to  the  child  that  it  is  dis- 
honest to  claim  another  person’s  work  as  his  own,  and  that 
even  a short,  simple  story  he  composes  himself  is  worth  more 
to  him  than  the  best  story  he  can  copy;  that,  in  writing  a 
story  of  his  own,  he  not  only  develops  skill  in  composition, 
but  presents  a situation  in  his  own  way.  In  other  words,  he 
is  being  creative. 

It  is  the  same  in  art.  After  all,  what  is  a picture  but  a 
story  pictorially  presented?  It  is  true  that  when,  for  any 
reason,  a topic  in  art  is  not  drawn  from  the  actual  experience 
of  the  child,  the  situation  can  be  given  reality  and  made  more 
interesting  through  visual  aids — introduced  before  the  draw- 
ing commences.  Similarly,  it  is  permissible  in  picture-making 
to  place  objects  before  the  child  for  him  to  draw.  Then,  too, 
if  he  is  unable  to  recall  the  physical  characteristics  of  some 
object  which  is  not  in  the  class-room,  but  which  he  wishes 
to  include  in  his  drawing,  a quick  look  at  a picture  which 
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includes  this  object  is  permissible.  In  such  a case,  however, 
the  composition  of  the  “refresher”  picture  should  not  be 
drawn  to  the  child’s  attention  in  any  way. 

From  Grade  4 up,  out-door  sketching  is  valuable.  On 
such  occasions,  the  pupil  has  no  recourse  but  to  interpret  for 
himself.  Each  child’s  picture  will  be  different,  yet  basically 
of  the  same  thing.  The  differences  will  reflect  the  individual 
emotional  reactions  which  the  scene  has  aroused  in  each  pupil. 

Suitable  Subjects  for  Picture-making 

The  topics  provided  in  the  section  suggested  sub- 
jects AND  TOPICS  contain  many  ideas  for  pictures.  How- 
ever, some  features  of  your  immediate  locale,  or  some  event 
of  current  interest  in  your  school  or  neighbourhood,  may 
often  suggest  a topic  which  will  be  better  suited  and  more  in- 
teresting to  your  particular  class.  Be  willing  to  experiment. 
In  short,  be  guided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  your  class  and  choose 
a topic  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  them  and  of  which  they 
have  either  a first-hand  or  a vicarious  experience.  (Picture- 
making includes  sketching,  and  some  suggested  subjects  for 
this  are  given,  beginning  on  p.  118.) 

SuitabSe  Media  for  Piefure-making 

A variety  of  media  can  be  used  in  making  pictures,  and 
it  is  important  to  relate  the  media  to  the  size  of  the  paper  and 
the  age  of  the  children.  With  small  children,  who  will  tire 
quickly,  use  a hard  medium  on  a smaller  surface  than  that 
selected  for  a soft  medium  which  goes  on  easily  and  covers 
large  areas  quickly.  Older  children  find  the  physical  exertion 
of  applying  the  harder  media  less  exhausting  and  are  able  to 
use  most  of  them  on  large  surfaces. 

Pictures  made  by  techniques  such  as  scratch  board  should 
be  small,  because  they  require  much  detail;  those  produced 
by  linocuts  should  also  be  small,  because  the  material  used 
is  expensive. 

Chalk  or  charcoal  may  be  used  in  planning  a picture 
which  will  be  finished  with  paint.  However,  it  is  better  to  use 
the  medium  selected  for  finishing  the  picture  even  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  This  keeps  the  areas  of  a suitable  size  for  colouring 
with  that  particular  medium. 

Pencil  does  not  lend  itself  to  planning  a composition 
for  which  paint,  chalk,  pastels  or  charcoal  will  be  used  as 
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finishing  media.  When  a child  uses  a pencil  for  this  purpose, 
he  tends  to  draw  very  small  people  and  objects,  and  to  in- 
clude too  much  detail.  This  is  unnecessary  and  time-consum- 
ing, since  only  general  outlines  are  to  be  attempted  at  this 
stage  of  the  work.  If  his  people  and  objects  are  small,  he  in- 
cludes a great  many  of  them,  and  his  composition  is  cluttered 
with  many  things,  instead  of  having  one  centre  of  interest. 
When  he  tries  to  finish  his  picture,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  ap- 
ply the  paint  to  the  small  figures  and  objects  in  an  effective 
manner. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A LESSON  IN  PICTURE-MAKING 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper  and  media 

For  Kindergarten  to  Grade  4 

a.  Use  1 8"  x 24"  paper  for  picture-making  with  paint. 

b.  Use  12"  X 18"  or  14"  x 17"  paper  for  picture-making 

with  charcoal,  chalk,  crayon,  cut  or  torn  paper,  or  cloth. 

For  Grades  5 to  8 

a.  Use  18"  x 24"  paper  for  any  of  the  media  mentioned 

above. 

b.  Use  6"  X 9"  paper  for  scratch  board  work. 

2.  Brushes — hog  #6  for  all  grades;  camel  #7  for  Grades 

5 and  up,  for  finishing  purposes  only 

B.  Motivation — See  section  on  Motivation,  p.  11. 

Phrase  your  opening  remarks  or  questions  to  capture  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  entire  class.  Then  discuss  all 
phases  of  the  topic  (class  discussion)  until  a parade  of  vivid 
pictures  has  been  conjured  up  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Note— This  approach  is  necessary  even  if  the  topic  deals  with 
a very  common  occurrence  in  their  lives.  It  is  a matter  of  in- 
ducing in  them  an  awareness  of  the  unusual  in  the  usual. 

Just  before  the  work  period  begins,  plan  the  picture  co- 
operatively. Discuss  the  size  of  the  people  in  the  picture.  Have 
the  children  show  you  the  size  of  the  people,  with  their  fingers 
and  then  on  the  paper.  Tell  them  that  the  people  will  be  drawn 
first.  Then  discuss  other  important  (environmental)  features 
which  should  be  included  in  their  pictures.  Let  the  children 
make  these  suggestions. 

Then,  while  interest  is  high,  commence  the  drawing. 
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C.  Work  Period 

Grade  1 

For  the  fall  term,  these  pupils  just  go  ahead  and  paint. 
After  Christmas  they  should  be  required  to  make  the  people 
first. 

Grade  2 up 

1.  Make  the  people  first,  in  general  outline. 

2.  Use  one  colour  for  planning  a picture.  (This  includes 
the  general  outline  of  the  people  and  other  things  in  the 
environment  which  are  to  be  included.) 

3.  After  the  planning  is  completed  (on  paper),  the  colours 
are  worked  up. 

Note — Senior  pupils  should  be  required  to  finish  their 
pictures  completely.  At  least  two  periods  will  be  necessary  to 
do  this  properly.  In  the  first  period  they  will  complete  the 
planning,  using  one  colour  for  large,  simple  areas.  In  the 
second  period  they  will  overlay  these  areas  with  other  colours 
to  bring  in  details  and  sharpen  up  the  whole  picture.  Small 
brushes  should  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  only. 

Function  of  the  Teacher  during  the  Work  Period 

a.  Allow  a few  minutes  for  the  children  to  get  started, 
since  confidence  grows  as  the  picture  materializes. 

b.  Then  make  a rapid  survey  of  the  class.  Make  sure 
they  are  starting  with  the  people,  or  if  the  picture  is  to 
include  no  people,  with  the  main  objects  in  the  picture. 
If  they  have  not  done  this,  turn  over  their  paper,  and  ask 
them  to  start  again. 

c.  After  a few  mintues,  make  a leisurely  “round”  of  the 
class,  this  time  making  sure  that  they  are  drawing  the 
people  or  main  objects  large  enough.  If  not,  tell  them  to 
start  another  person  wherever  they  wish  on  their  paper. 
Have  them  show  you  with  their  fingers  how  large  they 
purpose  to  make  this  figure.  On  this  “round”  check  on 
any  children  who  may  have  started  with  additional 
colours  before  their  planning  is  complete.  Point  out  any 
blank  areas  in  their  pictures,  and  get  them  thinking 
about  completing  the  planning.  Note — Be  sure  that  the 
planning  is  kept  simple.  Children  differ  a great  deal. 
Some  pupils  will  hardly  be  able  to  fill  the  page  in  the 
planning  time;  others  will  have  to  be  encouraged  to 
leave  out  details  in  planning,  in  order  to  get  started  at 
working  up  the  picture. 
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d.  Have  the  children  complete  the  picture  by  employing 
techniques  suitable  to  the  grade  level. 

e.  When  you  think  a child  has  gone  far  enough  with  his 
picture,  have  him  hand  it  in. 

D.  Clean  Up  Period 

This  will  vary  according  to  the  materials  used. 

E.  Evaluation  Period 

The  teacher  should  be  making  an  evaluation  of  each 
child’s  effort  throughout  the  work  period,  and  should  give 
a child  any  suggestions  which  seem  advisable.  This  evalua- 
tion may  be  supplemented  by  a separate  evaluation  period. 

This  may  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  work  period,  in 
which  case  it  provides,  additionally,  a review  of  the  lesson; 
just  before  the  next  lesson;  or  at  any  time  which  the  teacher 
considers  good.  Before  starting  a class  evaluation  period,  the 
teacher  should  have  definite  points  in  mind  for  discussion,  and 
must  phrase  her  questions  in  such  a way  as  to  develop  these 
points.  Often  she  may  wish  to  stress  a principle  in  composi- 
tion which  has  occurred  in  the  lesson,  or  a step  in  a technique, 
and  will  have  the  children  look  critically  at  their  own  work 
to  see  how  well  it  reflects  such  points. 

Always  praise  the  good  qualities  which  you  can  find  in 
a child’s  picture.  Do  not  discourage  him  by  concentrating  on 
the  weak  points,  even  where  these  are  very  apparent  to  you. 
Encourage  a child  to  look  for  the  good  points  in  the  work 
of  his  classmates,  but  let  his  comments  on  his  own  work  be 
candid.  When  he  has  made  an  appraisal  of  it,  the  teacher  can 
discuss  with  him  ways  of  improving  it,  and  may  wish  to  set 
a definite  time  for  him  to  work  at  this. 

Sometimes  an  evaluation  period  may  start  with  a com- 
ment on  the  story  quality  of  a picture.  For  example,  one 
child  may  be  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  his  picture,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  class  (guided  by  the  teacher)  will  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  picture,  in  relation  to  the  child’s  con- 
cept of  it.  Often  the  “teller”  may  point  out  ways  in  which  his 
picture  has  failed  to  come  up  to  his  own  expectation  of  it. 

If  work  is  displayed  regularly,  a great  deal  of  informal 
pupil  evaluation  will  result.  {See  pp.  16-21  for  suggestions  on 
displaying  art  work. ) 
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HOW  CHILDREN  DRAW 

The  kind  of  symbols  children  draw,  expresses,  to  some 
extent,  their  ability  to  think.  Children  of  average  ability  will 
usually  draw  symbols  characteristic  of  their  age,  and  if  we 
make  a periodic  examination  of  a child’s  drawings,  we  should 
be  able  to  make  some  judgments  on  the  progress  he  has  made 
in  mental  development. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  some  children 
deviate  from  the  norm  for  no  apparent  reason.  Children  of 
average  (or  above)  ability  in  Reading  and  Arithmetic,  will 
sometimes  draw  symbols  usually  associated  with  much 
younger  children.  Sometimes  these  are  emotionally  disturbed 
children  who  are  retreating  into  a childhood  which  they 
remember  as  a happy  time. 

The  following  sketches  are  included  so  that  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  will  have  some  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 
children  of  average  ability  at  certain  ages. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  pattern  based  on  age  up  to 
about  10  years  for  the  various  shapes  given  to  trees. 
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1.  SKETCHING 


The  word  sketching  is  here  used  to  indicate  portrayal 
in  bold  outline,  rather  than  finished  drawing.  Some  of  the 
sketches  may  later  be  used  as  part  of  a more  finished  com- 
position. The  following  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment: 


1.  DIFFERENT  VIEWPOINTS, 
7 up 

How  a bat  looks  to  a ball. 

How  a bee  looks  to  a flower. 

How  a candle  looks  to  a moth. 

How  a car  looks  to  a rabbit 
on  the  road. 

How  a foot  looks  to  a football. 

How  a foot  looks  to  a stair 
tread. 

How  a fork  in  your  hand  looks 
to  your  mouth. 

How  a hammer  looks  to  a nail. 

How  a hand  looks  to  a glass. 

How  a hand  looks  to  a 
mosquito. 

How  an  ice-cream  cone  looks 
to  a tongue. 

How  a shovel  looks  to  the  dirt. 

How  a swatter  looks  to  a fly. 

How  a tongue  looks  to  an  ice- 
cream cone. 


2.  LANDSCAPES,  7 & 8 

Houses  and  Trees 
Indicating  a Season 
A Lonely  Tree 
Trees,  Hills,  Lakes 


What  I see  from  my  bedroom 
(or  classroom)  window. 

3.  LIFE  SKETCHES 
Sketches  of  Boys  and  Girls  in 

Natural,  Simple  Poses,  1 up 
Examining  a Ball  (or  Glove),  2 up 
Holding  a Bat  (or  other  article) 
in  a Relaxed,  or  Active  Posi- 
tion, 2 up 

Standing  (or  Sitting),  3 up 
Dressed  in  a National  Costume, 

4 up 

Quick  Sketches  (depicting  vari- 
ous exciting  activities  with  no 
background  detail),  about  5 or 
6 in  a period  with  brief  evalua- 
tions, stressing  one  point  each 
time — Grade  5 up 

4.  STILL  LIFE  SKETCHES 
Boats,  Airplanes,  Cars,  etc.,  1 up 
Objects  in  which  Children  Have 

a Keen  Interest,  2 up 
Abstractions  (or  Partial  Abstrac- 
tions) of  any  of  the  above,  6 up 
Fruits  (or  Vegetables)  Grouped 
as  the  Pupils  Wish,  6 up 
Original  Designs  for  Cars,  6 up 


2.  MURALS 

Planning  and  making  a mural  constitutes  a major  project, 
and  affords  a splendid  opportunity  of  having  children  confer 
and  work  together. 

A mural,  strictly  speaking,  is  a picture  on  a wall.  It  is 
frequently  used  to  mean  a continuous  picture,  or  an  interest- 
ing grouping  of  related  pictures  (not  a group  of  individual 
pictures,  placed  side  by  side).  If  properly  worked  out,  you 
should  be  able  to  put  your  finger  on  the  mural  at  one  side, 
move  it  right  across  to  the  other  side,  and  always  have  had  it 
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touching  an  important  figure  or  object  in  the  mural.  Note — 
These  principal  figures  or  objects  should  not  be  lined  up  in 
regimental  order,  but  arranged  in  foreground  and  background 
in  a rhythmical  grouping. 

Borders  are  not  essential.  If  they  are  used,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  mural. 

The  ideal  size  for  a mural  is  about  3'  x 10'.  However, 
successful  murals  may  be  worked  out  in  larger  dimensions. 
For  example,  a Grade  2 class  made  a very  effective  mural, 
6'  X 15',  using  three-dimensional  paper  sculpture  to  depict 
the  Christmas  story. 

As  a rule  a mural  is  designed  for  a definite  wall  space, 
and  the  size  of  this  space  will  determine  the  size  of  the  mural. 

The  best  material  for  murals  is  60-lb.  kraft  paper,  3'  in 
width. 

Continuity  of  colour  harmony  and  balance  are  important 
in  a mural. 


Colour  Harmony  in  a Mural 

This  is  developed  in  a mural  in  several  ways.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

1.  Have  each  colour  used  in  the  mural  appear  in  differ- 
ent places  over  the  whole  mural. 

2.  Be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one  colour. 

3.  Try  to  keep  the  colours  in  the  same  “key”.  Bright,  raw 
colours  may  be  used  to  reflect  a gay,  happy  mood;  very 
soft,  muted  colours  express  a quiet,  sombre  mood. 

4.  The  brightest  colour  should  be  used  for  the  most  im- 
portant figures  and  objects,  in  order  to  focus  attention 
on  them. 

5.  A mural  is  usually  made  to  fit  a particular  wall  space. 
Suit  the  colours  in  the  mural  to  the  colours  of  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

Balance  in  a Mural 

This  is  achieved  by  careful  grouping  of  figures  and  ob- 
jects in  the  mural.  Here  are  some  points  to  remember: 

1.  If  several  figures  or  objects  are  to  appear  in  the  mural, 
space  them  along  the  mural. 

2.  Put  the  larger  figures  or  objects  in  the  foreground  of 
the  mural;  similarly,  background  figures  and  objects 
will  be  drawn  to  appear  smaller. 

3.  Put  more  detail  on  the  important  figures  and  objects. 
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4.  Carry  the  movement  from  one  part  of  the  mural  into 
the  next  part,  so  that  the  eye  moves  across  the  mural 
easily. 


How  to  Work  Out  a Mural 

A mural  may  have  a very  broad  scope  and  present  many 
ideas  on  a general  theme,  or  it  may  give  details  of  a single 
topic. 

Examples  of  the  first  kind  of  mural  are:  Modern  Trans- 
portation, Grade  4 up;  Earning  a Living  in  Our  City,  Grades 
7 and  8,  etc. 

Examples  of  the  Single  Topic  mural  are:  Life  on  the 
Farm,  Grade  1 up;  Story  of  Lumbering,  Grade  4 up;  Story 
of  Robin  Hood,  Grade  5 up,  etc. 

Seven  different  ways  of  working  out  a mural  are  listed 
below,  in  order  of  difficulty. 

1.  a.  Through  class  discussion  determine  what  objects  or 
figures  will  be  used  in  the  mural. 

b.  Have  each  child  paint  and  cut  out  a person  or  object 
which  will  be  used. 

c.  When  everything  is  cut  out,  have  the  children  arrange 
these  cut-outs  on  the  background  paper.  Note — -If  the 
paper  is  spread  out  on  the  floor,  the  cut-outs  can  be 
adjusted  until  a suitable  and  attractive  arrangement  is 
reached. 

d.  Paste  the  cut-outs  in  place  on  the  background  paper. 

2.  a.  Preliminary  discussion  by  class  of  cut-out  pieces  which 
will  be  required. 

b.  Have  some  children  paint  the  background  of  the  mural, 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  paints  and  cuts  out  the  objects. 

c.  When  the  background  is  dry,  arrange  pieces  artistically 
on  it  and  paste  in  place. 

3.  a.  Discussion  of  mural  requirements. 

b.  Have  a child  make  one  continuous  simple,  scribble  line 
(with  charcoal  or  chalk)  that  has  several  loops  and  turns 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  mural  paper.  Note — Some 
of  the  lines  can  be  used  as  roads  or  patWays,  if  the  story 
adapts  itself  to  this.  The  irregular  shapes  can  be  used  to 
enclose  parts  of  the  mural. 

4.  a.  Discussion  period  to  determine  requirements  of  mural, 
b.  Have  everyone  in  the  class  draw  an  outline  of  a figure 
or  object  on  a big  sheet  of  newspaper  with  charcoal. 
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Note — Before  the  children  draw,  make  sure  that  there 
will  be  a variety  of  sizes  of  people  and  actions  and  things. 

c.  Cut  these  drawings  out  and  pin  them  in  place  on  the 
background  paper,  which  will  be  on  the  bulletin  board,  or 
on  the  floor. 

d.  When  the  arrangement  is  complete,  trace  the  outlines 
with  white  or  yellow  chalk. 

e.  Remove  the  newspaper  patterns. 

f.  Draw  in  other  objects  related  to  the  outlines  already 
on  the  mural.  A few  more  people  and  buildings  will  be 
needed. 

g.  Paint  the  mural,  including  an  appropriate  background. 

5.  a.  Discussion  of  mural  requirements. 

b.  Develop  a list  of  topics  for  the  subject  of  the  mural. 

c.  Have  each  child  draw  a scene  illustrating  one  of  topics. 
Make  sure  that  every  topic  is  chosen  by  at  least  one  child. 

d.  Have  the  class  choose  the  drawings  to  be  used  for  the 
mural. 

e.  Have  the  class  decide  where  each  drawing  will  be  placed 
on  the  mural,  and  the  size  that  it  will  be. 

f.  Draw  the  individual  pictures  on  the  mural  with  white 
or  yellow  chalk. 

g.  Work  the  edges  of  the  pictures  together. 

h.  Paint  the  mural. 

6.  a.  Discussion  of  requirements  of  mural. 

b.  Start  a number  of  the  children  drawing  directly  on  the 
mural  paper  with  white  or  yellow  chalk.  As  the  picture 
develops,  it  can  be  added  to  by  class  decision. 

c.  When  it  reaches  a satisfactory  stage,  paint  it. 

7.  a.  Discussion  of  mural  requirements. 

b.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  (10  or  12  in  a group). 

c.  Have  each  group  develop  a small  sketch  to  scale. 

d.  When  the  sketches  are  completed,  hold  a class  discus- 
sion, and  select  the  best  sketch. 

e.  The  mural  paper  is  ruled  off  and  the  sketch  transferred 
to  it  by  those  who  prepared  the  sketch. 

f.  Paint  the  mural;  objects  and  people  should  be  painted 
solidly.  A different  group  can  do  the  painting,  and  oversee 
the  successful  completion  of  the  picture. 

g.  Alternatively,  each  group  can  use  its  own  sketch  to  pro- 
duce a separate  mural.  This  means  that  about  three  murals 
would  be  in  progress  at  one  time. 
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Design  is  the  inherent  quality  (of  colour,  line,  mass  and 
proportion)  that  a picture,  a piece  of  furniture,  a building,  or 
even  the  smallest  article  possesses. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  design — good  and  bad.  Good 
design  results  when  the  colour,  line,  mass  and  proportion  of 
an  object,  or  an  article,  is  appropriate  to  its  use.  Industrial 
products,  such  as  electric  irons  and  washing-machines,  should 
be  made  in  a shape  and  size  which  is  convenient  for  the  user. 
Furniture  with  simple  lines  is  easier  to  take  care  of  and  less 
distracting  to  the  eye  than  over-ornamented  pieces,  and  so  is 
considered  to  have  better  design.  An  article  is  badly  designed 
when  its  shape  has  no  relation  to  its  use.  Examples  are:  a 
vase  made  in  the  shape  of  a shoe,  or  a house;  a pitcher  in 
the  shape  of  a cow;  salt  and  pepper  shakers  in  the  shape  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 

The  “design-value”  of  an  article  often  bears  no  relation 
to  its  cost.  Indeed,  the  price  of  an  over-ornamented  article  is 
often  higher,  because  it  has  taken  longer  to  make  it.  If  we 
exercise  good  taste  in  our  buying  (that  is,  if  we  choose  well- 
designed  articles  in  preference  to  those  of  poor  design),  we 
wiU  encourage  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  simple,  func- 
tional shape  and  well-balanced  colours. 

Many  children  are  consumers.  They  purchase  gifts  and 
Christmas  cards  for  friends  and  members  of  their  family. 
Some  children  are  even  allowed  to  choose  their  own  clothes. 
All  children  are  potential  consumers,  and  it  is  important  that 
they  be  taught  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  principles  of 
good  design  in  the  things  they  see  around  them. 

Good  design  can  be  taught  in  the  art  class.  The  patterns 
which  children  make  for  fabrics,  wall  paper,  book-covers, 
wrapping  paper,  mats,  etc.  must  have  a pleasing  movement 
of  line  and  be  harmonious  in  colour. 

In  developing  colour  in  the  pattern  spaces,  the  qualities 
of  texture  should  be  emphasized.  Ways  of  producing  texture 
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can  be  discussed.  The  children  will  realize  that  a different  ap- 
pearance (or  texture)  of  the  surface  will  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing the  colour  (whether  paint,  pastels  or  charcoal)  in  different 
ways.  Some  methods  of  applying  colour  will  be  by  using  dots, 
lines,  cross-hatching,  and  broken  lines.  By  having  the  colour 
in  the  brush  very  thin,  or  very  thick,  the  texture  will  also  be 
varied.  The  direction  of  movement  of  the  brush,  pastels  or 
charcoal  in  applying  the  colour  will  also  influence  the  quality 
of  the  texture. 

All  of  the  basic  ideas  of  using  hnes,  spaces,  and  textures 
should  be  carried  over  into  picture-making.  Any  basic  idea 
stressed  in  patterns  should  be  recalled  in  subsequent  picture- 
making lessons  and  the  children  given  guidance  to  integrate 
this  basic  element  into  their  picture-making  technique. 


ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN 

A varied  grouping  of  any  of  the  following  elements 


adds  to  the  interest  of  a design: 

1 . LINES  Straight  lines — short 

long 

zigzag 

Curved  lines — short 

long 

r 

half  circle 

circle 

O 

dot 
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2.  SPACES  regular 


irregular 


large 


small 


3.  FLOW 

When  the  pattern  is  developed,  movement  out  of  the 
pattern  unit  will  make  it  more  pleasing.  Flow  gives  a con- 
tinuity so  that  there  is  easy  movement  from  one  unit  to 
the  next. 

4.  COLOURS 

a.  The  use  of  two  or  three  colours,  one  being  light 

b.  Another  colour  which  for  outhnes  will  make  a sharp 
contrast  with  the  background.  For  white  paper  use  black 
or  brown.  For  dark  paper  use  white  or  a tint  of  one  of  the 
colours  used  in  the  pattern. 

5.  TEXTURE 

Applying  the  colour  in  a smooth  manner,  or  in  broken 
style  such  as  lines,  dots,  cross-hatching,  will  add  interest. 

6.  VOLUME 

In  a three-dimensional  object  the  relationship  of  height, 
width,  and  thickness  must  be  in  pleasing  proportion.  These 
dimensions,  and  the  space  enclosed,  should  be  suitable  for 
the  use  of  the  object. 


SURFACE  PATTERNS 


A.  How  to  Use  Patterns 

Some  kinds  of  surface  patterns  are  easy  to  make  and  re- 
quire a minimum  of  creative  ability.  These  should  be  used  as 
‘confidence-builders’  when  this  is  necessary.  Some  patterns  of 
this  description  are:  name  totems,  dropping  a string,  and 
scribble  patterns.  Other  surface  patterns  should  be  intro- 
duced with  a definite  purpose  in  mind.  The  purpose  might 
be  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  to  use  varying  lines  or 
spaces,  or  to  think  of  attractive  colour  combinations. 

B.  Uses  of  Pattern-sheets 

A child  will  see  value  in  making  a pattern-sheet,  if  he 
knows  it  will  be  used  for  a definite  purpose.  Some  uses  are 
suggested  below: 

Covers  for:  Autograph  albums  and  snapshot  albums 
Recipe  books 

Text  books  and  work  books 
Pamphlets  for  Social  Studies,  etc. 

Notebooks 
Telephone  pads 

Covers  for  boxes  to  make  containers,  such  as: 

Pablum  boxes  for  knitting  containers 

Square  boxes  for  trinkets 

Boxes  for  waste  baskets 

Tall  boxes  for  pussy  willows,  dried  branches 

Mailing  tubes  for  knitting  needles 

Cut-out  articles,  such  as: 

Free  cutting 

Leaves 

Letters 

Picture  frames 

Desk  sets  and  lamp  shades 

Envelopes  for: 

Art  Unfinished  craft  work 

Report  cards  Pictures 

C.  Methods  of  Producing  Patterns 

Many  of  the  techniques  used  in  the  production  of  pat- 
terns, such  as  batik,  finger-painting,  montage  and  stencilling, 
are  outlined  in  Sections  III  to  VII. 
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The  two  types  of  surface  patterns  are  non-objective  and 
realistic.  Both  types  can  be  found  on  Unit  Design  patterns, 
All-over  Repeat  patterns  and  Border-repeat  patterns. 

1.  Unit  Designs 

Some  types  of  unit  designs  have  been  described  in  Sec- 
tion III.  This  division  will  deal  with  the  following  additional 
suggestions:  Design  to  Music,  Scribble  Patterns,  Non-object- 
ive Shapes,  Unit  Design  with  String,  Doily  Patterns,  Name 
Totem,  Large  Letters  or  Numbers,  Necktie  Design. 

Design  to  Music 

This  can  be  tried  out  with  any  grade.  As  this  is  a highly 
specialized  way  of  making  a design,  one  period,  once  or 
twice  a year  is  sufficient.  The  pupils  will  enjoy  it  and,  if  the 
method  outlined  here  is  followed,  results  should  be  good. 

1.  Materials 

a.  A suitable  record.  The  following  compositions  are 
good  for  this  purpose: 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Maurice  Ravel 

Minuet  in  G — Ludwig  Van  Beethoven 

Shepherd’s  Hey  & Country  Gardens— PQXcy  Grainger 

From  the  Canebrake — Samuel  Gardner 

The  Juba  Dance  (In  the  Bottoms) — Nathaniel  Dett 

La  Czarine  (Muzurka) — Gustave  Louis  Ganne 

b.  Paper — any  regular  art  type  (Black  poster  paper 
seems  to  make  the  most  effective  background.) 

c.  Coloured  chalk 

2.  Procedure 

a.  Choose  a recording  of  a musical  composition  which 
has  a definite  movement.  (Avoid  compositions  with 
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very  fast  beat,  such  as  the  polka. ) Play  the  record,  while 
the  children  listen  carefully. 

b.  Have  the  children  choose  the  colours  which  they  feel 
best  interpret  the  music. 

c.  After  they  have  made  their  choices,  hold  a brief  dis- 
cussion on  the  reasons  for  these  choices. 

d.  Play  the  record  again  and  ask  the  children  to  move 
their  fingers  on  the  desk  in  time  to  the  music.  Ask  them 
now  to  think  of  the  kinds  of  lines  which  would  reflect 
the  mood  of  the  music. 

e.  After  the  second  playing  of  the  record,  bring  out 
during  a brief  discussion  the  following  points:  that  too 
many  lines  would  be  confusing;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  lines  all  of  the  time  the  record  is  playing;  that, 
when  a rhythm  is  repeated,  they  can  go  over  lines  pre- 
viously made  for  that  rhythm;  that  using  the  chalk  on 
the  side  makes  broad  lines  which  are  effective. 

f.  Play  the  record  a third  time,  asking  the  children  to 
make  their  designs  on  the  paper.  Note — With  some 
classes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  play  it  a fourth  time. 

A picture  based  on  the  story  in  the  music  may  be  made, 
following  the  same  procedure. 

3.  Evaluation 

This  should  be  brief,  but  may  be  used  to  emphasize  the 
points  outlined  in  the  discussion  period  {see  2,  e). 

Note — ^A  colour  film,  Design  to  Music,  (Crawley  Films 
Ltd.),  suitable  for  use  with  Grades  4-10,  is  available  for  loan 
to  schools  from  the  Visual  Education  Branch  of  provincial 
departments  of  Education. 

Scribble  Pattern 

1.  Have  each  child  make  a large,  free  scribble  on  a large 
sheet  of  paper. 

j^The  areas  made  by  this  scribble  can  be  filled  in  with 
different  colours. 

' ( Yf  The  outline  which  the  scribble  line  makes  can  be  em- 
phasized by  tracing  over  it  with  strong  colour.  Note — 
Sometimes  actual  things,  such  as  flowers  or  animals,  may 
be  discerned  in  the  scribbles.  If  noticed,  these  can  be 
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Scribble  Pattern  Non-objective  Shape  (c) 


emphasized.  They  need  not  conform  too  closely  in 
outline  to  the  real  object;  indeed,  a certain  amount  of 
non-conformity  may  add  to  their  design-value. 

Non-objective  Shapes  (Four  Varieties) 

(a)  1.  Draw  an  interesting  shape  centrally  upon  a piece 

of  paper,  using  about  1 /5th  of  the  area  of  the  paper 
for  this. 

2.  Around  this  central  shape,  draw  other  shapes  which 
will  seem  to  radiate  from  underneath  it.  Try  to  have 
variety  in  these  shapes. 

3.  Fill  in  the  areas  made  by  these  shapes  with  different 
textures. 

4.  The  background  may  be  left  plain,  or  have  lines 
made  on  it.  (See  p.  130  for  Ulus.) 

(b)  1.  Draw  an  interesting  shape  centrally  upon  a piece 

of  paper,  using  about  34  of  the  area  of  the  paper  for 
it. 

2.  Fill  in  the  margin  with  various  types  of  lines  which 
follow  (in  general)  the  outline  of  this  shape. 

3.  Fill  in  spaces  between  these  lines  with  various  tex- 
tures. (See  p.  130  for  Ulus.) 

(c)  1.  Draw  a simple  shape  on  a piece  of  paper,  placing 

it  off  the  centre. 

2.  Somewhere,  inside  this  shape,  make  a circle  or  an 
oval  (irregular  in  outline)  to  represent  a hole  in  it. 

3.  From  the  edges  of  the  paper  draw  ribbon-lines  to 
this  hole.  Let  the  ribbon-lines  cross  and  re-cross  one 
another.  Have  some  entering  the  hole  from  the  top 
of  the  shape;  some  from  underneath. 
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Non-objective  shape  (d) 


4.  Colour  the  ribbons,  and  the  shape  in  various  ways. 

(d)  1.  From  one  edge  of  a sheet  of  paper  draw  a line 
which  will  project  into  the  central  area  of  the  page. 

2.  To  this  line,  join  another  hne  of  a different  type. 
Run  this  second  line  to  another  edge  of  the  paper. 

3.  Proceed  by  adding  more  lines,  the  ends  of  which 
must  touch  either  another  hne,  or  the  edge  of  the 
paper. 

4.  When  you  have  made  a pleasing  design  with  these 
lines,  colour  various  spaces,  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  different  textures.  Leave  some  of  the  paper 
without  colour  to  form  a contrast. 

Unit  Design  With  String 

1.  Drop  a string,  or  a piece  of  wool,  onto  a piece  of 
paper. 

2.  When  it  falls  in  such  a way  as  to  make  an  interest- 
ing pattern,  glue  it  to  the  paper. 

3.  Around  the  string,  make  lines  with  tempera  paint. 
These  hnes  should  emphasize  the  line  of  string. 

Doily  Patterns 

a.  Doily,  using  paper  strip 

1 . Fold  a strip  of  3"  x 6"  paper  the  long  way. 

2.  Cut  the  edge,  away  from  the  fold,  in  an  interesting 
pattern  having  the  ends  coming  to  a pointed  shape. 

(See  p.  130(B)  for  sample  pattern.) 

3.  Open  the  pattern  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
clean  piece  of  art  paper  on  which  the  doily  pattern 
will  be  drawn.  Have  an  art  board  under  the  work 
and  fasten  the  pattern  by  sticking  a pin  straight 
through  and  into  the  art  board.  This  will  allow  the 
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pattern  to  rotate  like  the  hand  of  a clock.  The  pin 
should  be  about  V2"  from  one  end  of  the  pattern. 

4.  Trace  around  the  pattern  with  a pencil  or  crayon. 

5.  Move  the  pattern  like  the  hand  of  a clock  so  that 
the  outside  end  moves  about  half  an  inch. 

6.  Outline  the  pattern  again. 

7.  Repeat  this  until  the  pattern  has  moved  in  a com- 
plete circle. 

8.  The  areas  in  the  resulting  pattern  can  be  coloured. 

h.  Doily  Using  Snowflake  Pattern 

1.  Have  each  child  fold  a sheet  of  paper  and  cut  a 
snowflake  design. 

2.  Use  this  cut  pattern  as  a stencil  for  spatterwork, 
sponge  work,  etc.  (See  p .130  C.) 

Unit  Design  with  Name  Totem 

1.  Take  a strip  of  paper  about  8"  x 12"  and  fold  it 
double  the  long  way. 

2.  Have  the  child  write  his  name  in  large  writing  with 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  writing  along  the  folded 
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edge.  Note — Leave  off  the  bottom  part  of  any 
letters  that  go  below  the  line.  Join  the  capital  letter 
to  the  rest  of  the  name. 

3.  Have  the  letters  about  14"  thick  by  making  a double 
line. 

4.  Cut  out  around  the  name,  as  well  as  cutting  the 
centres  out  of  the  letters  with  loops.  Note — Be  sure 
to  have  the  letters  coming  down  to  the  folded  edge 
so  that  there  are  just  spaces  cut  out  between  the 
letters  at  the  bottom.  This  leaves  the  bottom  of  the 
letters  joined. 

5.  When  the  cutting  is  completed,  open  up  the  pattern. 

6.  This  pattern  can  be  treated  in  a number  of  ways. 
Two  suggestions  are: 

a.  If  the  paper  is  white,  it  can  be  mounted  on  col- 
oured paper. 

b.  It  can  be  traced  on  a sheet  of  paper  and  the 
areas  coloured  and  outlined  in  different  ways. 


All-ovor  Repoaf—Chackor  board 
(toe  p.  J35) 


Repeat  Design— Cut-out  Stripes 

(toe  p.  135) 
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Unit  Design — Using  Large  Letters  or  Numbers 

1.  Draw  a single  large  letter  or  number. 

2.  Decorate  it  with  fines  or  shapes. 

Unit  Design  for  Necktie 

1.  Cut  paper  the  length  and  width  of  a necktie. 

2.  Make  a pattern  on  this  area — ^with  irregular  lines, 
stripes,  flowers,  animals  or  birds. 

3.  Mount  the  tie  on  another  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Make  a collar,  and  arrange  the  tie  below  it  with  a 
loop  at  the  top  to  represent  a knot. 

2.  All-over  Repeat  Patterns 

Those  described  here  are  the  following:  Using  Every 
Rectangle,  Checker  Board,  A.B.  and  Plaids. 

A.  Using  Every  Rectangle 

a.  With  Chalk  or  Paint 

1 . Divide  a piece  of  paper  into  1 6 rectangles  by  folding  it 
twice  one  way;  then  twice  the  other  way.  Open  paper. 

2.  Draw  a line,  starting  in  the  top,  left-hand  rectangle.  The 
hne  must  go  out  of  the  rectangle. 
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3.  In  the  same  way,  draw  a line  of  the  same  size  and  slant 
through  every  rectangle  in  the  same  place — determine 
its  position  by  the  eye — do  not  resort  to  measuring. 

4.  When  the  first  line  has  been  made  in  every  rectangle, 
make  a second.  This  must  join  the  first  line. 

5.  Repeat  this  procedure  for  each  rectangle,  making  a 
third,  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  the  repeat  pattern  appears 
with  interesting  spaces  between. 

6.  By  the  time  the  third  or  fourth  line  is  made,  the  pattern 
will  appear  joined  either  as  horizontal  or  vertical  stripes. 
Make  lines  to  join  these  in  every  direction. 

7.  When  this  has  been  done,  there  will  be  one  large  area 
repeated  over  the  paper.  Break  this  area  up  into  inter- 
esting spaces. 

8.  Then  paint  the  design. 

b.  With  Cut  Paper 

1.  Divide  a sheet  of  coloured  paper  (18"  x 24")  into  six- 
teen rectangles  by  folding.  Open  up  this  sheet. 

2.  Choose  a second  sheet  of  paper,  of  another  colour  and 
half  the  size  of  the  first  sheet.  Fold  this  into  the  same 
number  of  rectangles. 

3.  Without  unfolding,  cut  a non-objective  pattern  from  the 
second  sheet,  making  the  pattern  as  large  as  possible. 
(If  it  proves  difficult  to  cut  through  so  many  thicknesses 
of  paper,  cut  out  only  half  at  one  time.) 

4.  Arrange  a pattern  in  each  of  the  rectangles  of  the  large 
sheet  of  paper.  Each  pattern  must  extend  beyond  its  own 
rectangle,  and  might  extend  into  two  areas  besides  its 
own.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  the  arrangement 
uniform.  When  arrangement  is  complete,  paste  all  the 
patterns  down. 

5.  It  will  be  found  that  patterns  will  extend  over  the  edge 
of  the  rectangles  at  one  edge  of  the  paper.  Cut  off  these 
excess  parts,  and  paste  them  in  place  at  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  paper  to  complete  the  pattern  there.  The 
same  thing  may  occur  at  the  bottom  rectangles.  Add 
parts  of  patterns  cut  off  here  to  the  rectangles  at  the  top 
of  the  paper. 

6.  Every  pupil  will  have  scrap  pieces  of  paper  remaining. 
These  can  be  exchanged  to  the  best  advantage  in  respect 
to  colour.  Another  pattern  is  now  cut  from  the  scraps 
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and  arranged  on  the  large  sheet  so  that  it  touches  the 
first  pattern.  Then  it,  in  turn,  is  pasted  in  place. 

7.  A third,  fourth  and  possibly  even  more  patterns  will  be 
added,  until  the  design  has  a pleasing  effect.  Note — 
Always  have  the  units  of  a pattern  touch  one  another 
to  bring  continuity  of  effect. 

e.  With  Cut-out  Strips 

1.  Take  strips  of  paper  about  3"  wide  and  the  length  of 
the  sheet  of  art  paper  on  which  the  design  is  to  be  made. 

2.  Fold  the  strip  double  along  the  length,  and  cut  the  out- 
side edges  into  an  interesting  shape.  Open  the  strip. 

3.  This  paper  can  be  traced  on  the  art  paper  as: 

a.  Straight  up  and  down,  one  beside  the  other 

b.  Straight  up  and  down,  reversing  every  second  one 

c.  Straight  up  and  down,  giving  each  one  a half-drop 

d.  Slanted  across  the  sheet,  in  any  of  the  above  com- 
binations 

e.  Slanted  on  the  sheet  but  using  only  one  side  of  the 
pattern.  Repeat  other  shapes  between  each  design  row. 

B.  All-over  Repeat  Pattern — Checker  Board 

1.  Divide  each  sheet  of  paper  into  sixteen  rectangles  by 
folding. 

2.  Paste  (or  draw)  a pattern  in  every  other  rectangle. 

C.  All-over  Repeat  Patterns — A.B. 

This  is  similar  to  the  Checker  Board  pattern,  except  that 
here  the  alternate  rectangles  have  a second  pattern  in  them. 
Thus  a pattern  appears  in  each  rectangle  of  the  paper. 

Note — To  provide  patterns  for  B and  C a number  of 
the  techniques  described  in  Section  III  would  be  suitable. 
Here  are  some  other  suggestions: 

a.  A repeat  pattern  can  be  made  by  using  a combina- 
tion of  letters  or  numbers  to  get  interesting  lines  and 
areas.  These  letters  or  numbers  may  be  embellished  with 
additional  lines.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  motif  be 
recognized  in  the  finished  design.  It  is  used  only  to  get 
the  child  started  at  breaking  up  the  space. 

b.  Simple  drawings  of  fruit,  vegetables,  seasonable  sym- 
bols, or  people  may  be  used  as  the  motif  for  this  type  of 
repeat  pattern. 


D.  Plaids 

1.  Have  the  class  look  at  plaids  in  the  clothing  of  children 
in  the  classroom.  They  should  observe  that: 

a.  All  colour  lines  go  straight  (across,  and  up  and 
down),  so  that  they  cross  at  right  angles. 

b.  When  two  colours  cross,  they  blend  to  make  a dif- 
ferent colour. 

c.  When  a colour  crosses  itself,  a darker  shade  of  this 
colour  results. 

2.  The  children  should  see  that  in  a plaid,  all  colour  lines 
go  both  across  and  up  and  down.  That  is,  if  they  wish  to 
make  a red  strip  going  across,  they  must  have  a similar 
red  strip  going  up  and  down  their  page,  as  well.  Note 

— All  colour  lines  should  be  made  free-hand. 

For  pupils  in  Grades  1,  2 and  3,  no  further  explanation 
of  the  repeat-quality  in  plaids  is  necessary.  Children  in  higher 
grades  should  observe  that: 

a.  Most  plaid  patterns  form  perfect  squares. 

b.  When  a colour  is  put  on  across  the  page,  it  must  be 
spaced  evenly,  and  the  same  spacing  maintained  when 
applying  that  colour  up  and  down  the  page. 

c.  The  number  of  repeats  on  a page  will  be  controlled 
by  the  spacing  of  the  first  colour. 

3.  Border-Repeat  Patterns 

These  are  built  up  in  the  same  general  way  as  the  all- 
over  repeat  patterns,  and  all  of  the  methods  described  for 
making  the  former  type  of  pattern  may  be  adapted  for  border- 
repeat  designs.  However,  a slight  adjustment  is  necessary, 
since  a border  pattern  runs  only  horizontally. 
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XI 

POSTERS 

Throughout  the  school  year,  events  occur  for  which 
posters  are  required.  For  example,  a school  concert,  Educa- 
tion Week,  an  ice  carnival,  an  Art  display.  Field  Day,  might 
be  advertised  with  posters  made  by  the  pupils.  Some  parts  of 
the  Course  of  Study  can  be  given  special  significance  through 
posters.  Dramatic  posters  may  be  made  with  health  topics, 
safety  rules  or  slogans  as  their  subjects. 

The  making  of  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  posters  a year 
should  be  the  limit  required  of  a class.  Note — Posters  should 
be  made  when  there  is  a call  for  them — never  as  an  exercise. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  lettering  on  a poster  be  well 
done  and  easy  to  read.  Before  attempting  to  make  a poster 
classes  should  have  a sound  knowledge  of  the  correct  form 
of  all  of  the  block  letters,  both  upper  and  lower  case.  Classes 
below  Grade  4 can  print  directly  onto  their  posters.  (For 
grades  above  4,  see  special  section  on  lettering,  pp.  139-145.) 

A.  Materials 

1.  Paper 

a Kind — A heavy  grade,  such  as  construction  paper, 
or  a light-weight  cardboard,  such  as  bristol  board,  is 
best.  Manilla,  poster  and  kraft  paper  are  also  used, 
b.  Size — Background  paper  should  be  at  least  1 8"  x 24". 

2.  Paint — Tempera,  India  ink,  or  bright  crayons  are  suit- 
able media. 

3.  Brushes — ^hog  #6,  for  blocking-in  colours;  #7  water 
colour  brushes  for  detail  work. 

4.  Miscellaneous 

a.  Three-dimensional  effects  often  make  a poster  more 
interesting.  These  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  paper,  cloth,  leather,  plastic,  rope  and  wood. 

b.  The  use  of  special  techniques,  such  as  Spatterwork 
or  Sponge  Work  will  require  the  materials  peculiar  to 
those  techniques. 

Note — Limit  the  techniques  and  materials  for  any  one 
poster.  Too  much  variety  can  end  in  confusion. 

B.  Motivation 

If  the  poster  is  to  advertise  some  event  in  which  the 
children  are  interested,  they  will  enjoy  doing  it  and  the 
motivation  is  already  supplied. 
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Here  are  some  points  which  should  be  discussed  before 
the  making  of  the  poster  commences: 

1 . Ask  the  children  to  suggest  messages  or  “slogans”  which 
might  appear  on  the  poster.  Print  their  suggestions  on 
the  chalkboard.  Note — Keep  the  message  as  brief  as 
possible. 

2.  Discuss  the  size  and  kind  of  lettering  to  be  used  on  the 
poster.  Note — Letters  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
seen  easily  at  a distance  of  20  feet. 

Keep  to  the  simple  block  lettering.  Fancy  letters  confuse 
both  the  child  and  the  viewer. 

3.  Discuss  the  placing  of  the  words  on  the  poster. 

Note — Letters  can  follow  a simple  curve,  or  be  on  a 
slant,  but  the  individual  letters  should  not  be  jumbled 
or  slanted. 

4.  For  Grades  1 and  2 (and  some  Grade  3 classes)  the 
motivation  concludes  with  a short  talk  about  the  illus- 
tration. This  may  be  painted  on  the  poster  or  consist  of 
cut-paper  pasted  on.  Free  brush  work  is  used  to  make 
the  lettering. 

Additional  Points  in  Motivation  for  Classes  above  Grade  4 

1.  Show  the  pupils  how  cut-out  letters  can  be  used  as  patterns,  and  how 
they  can  be  arranged  and  re-arranged  before  a final  design  is  decided 
on,  and  they  are  traced,  or  glued  into  place. 

2.  Discuss  the  colour  of  the  lettering  in  relation  to  the  colour  of  the 
background  paper.  Note — For  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  letters  of  an  individual  word  in  the  same  colour.  If  there  is 
a sharp  contrast  in  colour  between  the  background  and  the  letters, 
they  are  more  easily  seen. 

3.  Discuss  the  illustration  for  the  poster.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
should  be  simple,  yet  dramatic. 

4.  Discuss  the  balance  between  lettering  and  illustration.  The  lettering 
should  comprise  at  least  half  of  the  total  poster-surface. 

5.  Show  the  pupils  how  to  use  a sketch  sheet  for  drawing  up  designs  for 
lettering  and  illustration-placement.  This  sketch  sheet  snould  be  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  paper  for  the  poster.  Let  them  do  several 
sketches  with  letter-grouping  and  illustration-space  blocked  in  roughly. 
From  these  sketches  they  will  choose  the  one  they  prefer  and 
rough  out  with  details  of  letters  and  illustration.  Note — The  teapher 
should  approve  this  rough  sketch  before  the  pupil  begins  work  on  the 
poster.  It  is  easier  to  give  advice  at  an  early  stage  of  poster-making. 

C.  Procedure 

1.  As  soon  as  a pupil  has  his  sketch  approved,  he  com- 
mences work  on  his  poster. 

2.  The  lettering  should  be  prepared  first,  then  the  illustra- 
tion, or  design. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  storing,  since  it  takes  more 
than  one  period  to  complete  a poster. 
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LETTERING 


Lettering  is  taught  all  through  the  grades,  and  accom- 
plishment in  this  skill  is  gained  progressively,  not  in  a few, 
isolated  lessons. 

In  Grade  1,  a simple  alphabet  is  used,  which  is  similar 
to  block  lettering.  The  lower  case  letters  are  taught  first,  and 


cionoeoaoni 


• • 


g 


g-p  c g-eTa  n 1 1 K i rn  n 'o  p a r s 


uvw  x^z 
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the  order  in  which  a group  of  letters  is  introduced  is  related 
to  the  gradual  changing  of  a basic  shape.  Certain  letters  are 
grouped,  because  they  have  the  same  basic  lines.  For  ex- 
ample, one  group  is  composed  of  circles  and  vertical  lines — 
0,  c,  d,  b,  etc. ; another  group,  with  straight  lines  and  verticals 
— ^v,  w,  m,  etc. 

It  is  important  that  children  in  Grade  4 and  up  learn 
the  correct  form  of  the  upper  case  letters,  since  these  are  used 


BSSQOOQ 


BBDIHffl 


OPQRSTUVWX'g= 
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more  frequently  than  the  lower  case  letters  in  poster  work  and 
map  work.  These  may  be  introduced  alphabetically;  there  is 
no  need  to  indicate  a development  from  a basic  shape. 

AN  ALPHABET  IN  BLOCK  LETTERS 

Teach  the  children  to  use  three  guide  hues  (as  indi- 
cated). These  should  be  ruled  in  lightly.  Note — It  is  ad- 
visable not  to  use  commercially  prepared  letter  stencils.  The 
child  does  not  learn  how  to  letter  by  using  these. 

UNITY  IN  THE  PRINTED  WORD 

Although,  in  planning  a line  of  lettering,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  allot  a set  amount  of  space  to  each  letter,  because 
letters  are  of  different  widths  and  shapes,  the  spaces  between 
may  appear  irregular,  and  the  result  not  pleasing.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  space  for  best  results. 
Here  are  some  examples  which  involve  letters  with  slanting 
sides.  Each  word  is  shown  first  with  ordinary  spacing  between 
the  letters;  then  with  the  spacing  adjusted. 

HAVE  GATE 
HAVE  GATE 

WANT  YARD 
WANT  YARD 


HOW  TO  REVIEW  LETTERING 


When  children  are  writing  in  their  regular  work,  it  is 
the  task  of  the  grade  teacher  to  continue  teaching  the  correct 
printed  form  of  the  letters.  This  means  that,  when  lettering 
is  used  in  poster  work,  the  basic  instruction  in  lettering  has 
already  been  done. 

Notebooks  for  Social  Studies,  Science,  etc.  provide  an 
opportunity  to  keep  correct  lettering  before  the  children,  and 
in  this  way  the  letter  forms  will  be  reviewed  constantly. 

HOW  TO  FOLD  AND  CUT  LETTERS 

Many  letters  may  be  cut  by  folding  pieces  of  paper.  To 
have  uniform  pieces  of  paper,  first  cut  a long  strip  the  width 
of  which  will  make  a suitable  height  for  the  letters.  Fold  this, 
making  creases  which  will  be  the  lines  for  cutting  the  strips 
into  uniform  pieces  for  each  letter. 

Instructions  for  cutting  some  letters  are  given  here.  From 
these  instructions  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  the  cutting 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


I.  A and  V 


For  an  A:  1.  Fold  the  paper  lengthwise. 

2.  Cut  a diagonal  line,  at  a. 

3.  Cut  out  a triangular  shape  on  the 
folded  side,  at  b. 

4.  Cut  out  a piece,  at  c,  leaving  the 
paper  a good  thickness  for  the 
letter. 

For  a V:  There  are  just  two  diagonal 
cuts. 
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IL  U and  J 


For  a U:  1.  Fold  the  paper  lengthwise. 

2.  Round  the  bottom  corner  opposite 
the  fold,  at  a. 

3.  Cut  along,  at  b,  to  make  a letter 
of  a good  thickness. 

For  a J : Cut  off  one  point. 


III.  E or  F 


For  E:  1.  Fold  the  paper  crosswise. 

2.  Cut,  as  in  a. 

3.  Open  up  the  paper  and  cut,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines. 

For  F : Cut  off  the  extra  pieces. 


IV.  O,  Q,  C,  or  G 


b 


For  O:  1.  Fold  the  paper  twice. 

2.  Round  the  outside  corners 
(where  the  paper  is  open) . 

3.  Cut  at  b to  make  a letter  of  a 
good  thickness. 

For  C:  Cut  out  a piece  on  a side. 

For  Q:  Add  a cross  piece. 


For  G:  1.  Cut  the  outside  edge,  as  for 

O. 

2.  Cut  a little  at  b from  either  side 
of  the  folded  edges. 

3.  Open  the  paper  and  complete  the 
cutting. 
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V.  B,  P,  or  R 


For  B:  1.  Make  one  crosswise  fold. 

2.  Round  the  two  corners,  at  a and 
b. 

3.  Open  up  the  paper. 

4.  Fold  the  top  half  down  to  the 
middle. 

5.  Cut  at  c to  make  a letter  of  a good 
thickness. 

6.  Use  the  centre  crease  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crossbar,  and  cut  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  top. 


For  P:  1.  Go  as  far  as  5 above. 

2.  Cut  the  upright  for  the  P. 

3.  Cut  along  middle  crease  to  remove 
the  piece  from  bottom  corner. 

For  R:  1.  Go  as  far  as  5 above,  except 
cut  only  the  top  piece  at  b. 

2.  Cut  the  two  legs  of  the  R with  the 
paper  open. 


VI.  S 


4. 

5. 


1.  Fold  the  paper 
twice. 

2.  Round  the 
corners  at  a 
and  b. 

3.  Cut  a hole  as 
indicated  at  c, 
making  a letter 
of  a good 
thickness. 

Open  the  paper  up.  The  shape  looks  like  a figure  8. 
Cut  this  as  illustrated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  second 
drawing. 


VII.  X 


1.  Fold  the  paper  twice. 

2.  Cut  at  a and  b. 
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VIII.  M 


1.  Fold  lengthwise.  (The  paper  for 
M is  half  again  as  wide  as  for 
other  letters.) 

2.  Cut  at  a and  b. 


IX.  W 


1.  Fold  lengthwise.  (The  paper  is 
twice  as  wide  as  for  other  letters.) 

2.  Cut  at  a,  b,  and  c. 


Note:  Excellent  books  for  teaching  printing  in  Grade  1 are: 
Getting  Ready  to  Write;  Ready  to  Write;  I Can  Write  by  C. 
E.  Stothers  and  W.  J.  Trussler.  W.  J.  Gage  & Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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APPRECIATION  OF  ART 

Class  discussions  about  architecture,  functional  articles 
(furniture,  household  articles  and  apphances),  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, sculpture  and  painting  should  be  included  in  the  art  pro- 
gramme. Such  discussions  should  be  general  in  character,  and 
carried  out  in  an  informal  manner. 

Where  possible,  examples  of  well-designed  and  well-made 
articles  should  be  exhibited  in  the  classroom.  When,  for  any 
reason,  this  is  not  possible,  the  teacher  should  try  to  obtain 
good  reproductions.  Note — Collecting  pictures  of  this  kind 
for  a scrapbook  or  special  classroom  display,  will  make  an  in- 
teresting class  project  for  Grades  7 and  8,  if  the  pupils  can  be 
encouraged  to  work  at  it  steadily  and  with  enthusiasm. 

The  teacher  should  obtain  good  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  world’s  great  paintings  for  informal,  extensive  discus- 
sions with  her  class,  being  careful  to  select  subjects  which  are 
of  interest  to  the  children  in  the  particular  grade. 

There  is  frequently  a tendency  to  consider  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  in  terms  of  past  achievement  by 
artists  of  other  countries.  The  art  teacher  should  avoid  this  by 
including  for  such  informal  discussions,  selected  works  of  the 
best  modern  artists,  sculptors  and  architects,  and  examples  of 
native  art  and  crafts.  Good  reproductions  of  the  paintings  of 
Cornelius  Krieghoff,  Paul  Kane,  and  Emily  Carr  (to  mention 
only  a few)  are  readily  available.  Examples  (real,  or  illus- 
trations of)  primitive  art  and  crafts  (Eskimo,  and  Indian), 
as  well  as  wood-carving,  pottery,  and  weaving  by  various 
ethnic  groups  should  be  shown  and  discussed. 

HOW  MUCH  TIME  SHOULD  BE' ALLOTTED 
TO  APPRECIATION? 

It  is  difficult  to  state  this  exactly,  since  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  teacher  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  general,  a total  of  about  six  hours  in  a 
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school  year  (extended  over  several  short  periods,  the  length 
of  which  will  vary  according  to  the  grade  and  amount  of  de- 
tail to  be  presented)  may  be  given  to  appreciation. 

A story  about  an  artist,  followed  by  a discussion  of  one 
of  his  pictures,  and  concluding  with  a film  or  slides  on  the 
same  subject,  will  comprise  a full  period  for  Grades  5 and  up. 
As  a rule,  choose  one  artist  for  discussion  during  the  fall  term; 
another  during  the  winter  term.  Choose  a sculptor  and  his 
work  for  discussion  during  the  winter  term.  If,  however,  there 
should  be  an  event  of  current  interest,  or  an  incident  of  local 
importance  concerned  with  painting  or  sculpture  or  any  other 
branch  of  art,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  hold  a lesson  in  appreciation  when  the  interest 
of  the  class  is  high. 


SELECTION  OF  REPRODUCTIONS  AND 
RELATED  MATERIALS 

If  possible,  pupils  attending  schools  in  or  accessible  to 
urban  centres  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  viewing  orig- 
inal pictures  at  an  art  gallery,  and  examples  of  sculpture,  tex- 
tiles, ceramics,  etc.  at  a museum.  Usually  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  class  tours  which  are  conducted  by  a member  of  the 
gallery  or  museum  staff,  or  some  other  person  qualified  to 
speak  comprehensively  about  the  pictures  or  other  exhibits. 
Pupils  in  Grades  7 and  8 of  the  elementary  school  will  benefit 
most  from  these  tours;  younger  pupils  would  find  it  too  tiring 
and  too  difficult  to  focus  their  attention  on  observation  and 
comment  for  the  length  of  time  that  these  tours  require. 

For  picture  appreciation  carried  out  in  the  classroom, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  reproductions  of  subjects  by  well 
and  favourably  known  artists  which  are  faithful  represen- 
tations of  the  original  pictures  in  colour,  line  and  texture.  If 
the  reproduction  is  of  poor  quality,  the  sensitivity  of  mood 
and  impression  which  the  artist  captured  may  be  destroyed. 
See  pp.  157  and  158  for  a list  of  sources  of  good  reproductions. 

Other  materials,  such  as  books,  films,  film  strips,  and 
slides  will  help  to  make  appreciation  more  meaningful  to  the 
child.  Some  of  these  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  but  a more  com- 
prehensive list  is  given  beginning  on  p.  156. 


A.  APPRECIATION  OF  PICTURES 

It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  present  the  work  of 
any  selected  artist  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  guide  the  pupils  to 
observe  the  subject  matter,  mood,  composition,  line  arrange- 
ment, colour,  technique  of  applying  colour,  etc.  Biographical 
details  about  the  artist  form  background  material,  and,  where 
such  details  are  of  interest  to  the  children,  they  may  be  in- 
cluded as  a part  of  the  lesson.  However,  the  pupils  should  not 
be  required  to  remember  these  details  for  testing  purposes.  In 
the  elementary  school,  picture  appreciation  serves  to  introduce 
a child  to  a part  of  his  rich,  cultural  heritage.  His  awareness  of 
it  should  be  a gradual,  natural  process,  and  must  not  be  forced. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  discouraged  if,  after  a lesson 
in  appreciation,  a child  announces  that  he  does  not  like  the 
picture  selected  for  discussion,  and  should  not  censure  the 
child  in  such  terms  as:  “You  should  like  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  paintings.”  Personal  prejudice  has  always 
been  a strong  element  in  critical  estimates,  and  a child  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion  too. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  teacher  present  to  the 
children  certain  principles  of  pictorial  art,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  reproductions,  and  that,  after  the  lesson,  a child  should 
be  able  to  give  some  reason  as  to  why  he  likes,  or  does  not  like, 
a certain  picture.  It  is  better  to  emphasize  the  positive  approach. 

THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  PICTURE  APPRECIATION 
1.  World  Masterpieces 

A book  containing  good  colour  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  established  artists  should  be  in  every  classroom 
library.  Such  a book  is  famous  paintings — An  Intro- 
duction to  Art  for  Young  People — by  Alice  Elizabeth 
Chase  {see  p.  156),  which  will  provide  material  for  sev- 
eral years  of  picture  appreciation  in  your  school.  Here 
are  excellent  reproductions  of  paintings  by  famous  artists 
from  all  ages,  (including  modern  examples)  whose  sub- 
ject matter  appeals  to  pupils  from  Kindergarten  up. 
The  book  is  arranged  in  sections  according  to  subject 
matter  (Playing  Games,  Horses,  etc.).  Each  section  con- 
sists of  a full-page,  full-colour  reproduction  (8"  x 10") » 
a brief  commentary  which  is  slanted  to  a child’s  interest, 
and  three  black  and  white  reproductions,  about  IVi"  x 
3",  of  similar  subject,  but  by  different  artists. 
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The  following  suggestions  about  using  the  book,  famous 
PAINTINGS,  with  your  class  may  be  useful: 

a.  Three  or  four  of  the  colour  reproductions  should  be 
presented  to  the  class  in  one  year. 

b.  Other  reproductions  by  the  same  artist  could  be  secured 
and  a classroom  display  made  from  them. 

c.  The  following  pictures  have  been  found  extremely  suit- 
able for  the  grades  specified: 


Subject 

Picture 

Artist 

Grade 

Children  & Pets 

Don  Manuel 
Osario 

Francisco  Goya 

K.  & Grade  1 

Innocent  Heirs 

Boy  with  a 
Rabbit 

Sir  Henry 
Raeburn 

K.  & Grade  1 

Let’s  Pretend 

Master  Crewe  as 
Henry  VIII 

Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds 

Grades  2 & 3 

Sugar  and  Spice 

Child  with 
Watering  Can 

Auguste  Renoir 

Grades  2 & 3 

Playing  Games 

Children’s 

Games 

Pieter  Bruegel 

Grade  4 

Trains  and 

Railway  Station 

Claude  Monet 

Grade  4 

Stations 

Horses 

Red  Horses 

Franz  Marc 

Grades  5 & 6 

Cooks  and 

The  Cook 

Jan  Vermeer 

Grades  5 & 6 

Kitchens 

The  Giant  , 
Killer 

The  Youthful 
David 

Andrea  del 
Castagno 

Grades  5 & 6 

Laugh,  Clown, 
Laugh 

Fool  with  a 

Lute 

after  Frans  Hals 

Grades  5 & 6 

Storm  at  Sea 

Gulf  Stream 

Winslow  Homer 

Grades  7 & 8 

The  Knight  and 
The  Lady 

St.  George  and 
the  Dragon 

Raphael 

Grades  7 & 8 

The  Sport 
of  Kings 

Wolf  Hunt 

Peter  Paul 
Rubens 

Grades  7 & 8 

In  the  Ring 
(boxing) 

Stag  at 

Sharkey’s 

George  Bellows 

Grades  7 & 8 

d.  For  Grades  5 and  up,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  supple- 
ment the  written  material  included  in  the  text  with  infor- 
mation from  other  sources. 


2.  Canadian  Artists  and  Their  Works 

An  excellent  book,  containing  biographical  and  critical 
comment  about  fifteen  Canadian  artists  and  their  paint- 
ings is  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  CANADIAN  PAINTING  by 

Richard  S.  Lambert  {see  p.  156).  One  full  colour,  full- 
page  reproduction  (from  the  National  Gallery  Collection) 
of  a well-known  painting  by  each  artist  is  included.  The 
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following  artists  (included  in  this  book)  have  proved 
particularly  satisfactory  for  picture  appreciation  in  the 
elementary  grades:  Clarence  A.  Gagnon,  Paul  Kane, 
C.  W.  Jelferys,  A.  Y.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Morrice,  J.  E.  H. 
MacDonald,  Tom  Thomson,  Cornelius  Krieghoff.  Pro- 
ceed as  in  using  World  Masterpieces  {see  p.  148). 
THE  CANADIAN  ART  SERIES*  consists  of  booklets  (approx. 
40  pages)  about  individual  artists  and  their  work,  {see 
p.  156).  These,  illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and 
white,  will  be  found  useful  for  pupils  in  Grade  7 and 
8 and  will  supplement  the  material  in  the  adventure 
OF  CANADIAN  PAINTING  for  Grade  5 up.  The  booklets 
will  also  provide  background  material  for  the  teacher. 

THE  USE  OF  FILMS  IN  ART  APPRECIATION 

When  a film  is  used  for  appreciation,  it  is  important  that 
the  children  view  it  with  purpose.  From  it,  they  should  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  artist  and  his  painting  and  some  fac- 
tual information. 

How  to  Introduce  a Film 

There  are  several  ways  of  presenting  a film  which  will 
accomplish  this  with  no  diminution  of  its  entertainment  value. 

1.  Display  a reproduction  of  a painting.  Immediately,  the 
children  will  be  curious  to  know  something  about  the  picture 
and  its  artist. 

a.  Write  the  name  of  the  artist  on  the  chalkboard. 

b.  Ask  the  children  what  country  is  depicted.  Note — If  the 
picture  has  a Canadian  background,  ask  what  part  of 
Canada  it  is. 

c.  Ask  the  children:  what  kind  of  person  the  artist  is;  where 
he  lives;  what  are  his  favourite  subjects  for  pictures;  etc. 

d.  Ask  what  things  a film  about  this  artist  might  tell. 

Note — They  may  suggest:  where  he  lives;  where  he  has 
painted;  what  kind  of  person  he  is;  his  appearance,  etc. 

e.  Run  the  film. 

2.  Display  a reproduction  of  a painting  by  the  artist. 

a.  Then  read  a story  about  the  artist.  Note — If  you  are 
introducing  a Canadian  artist  and  his  work,  a story  from 

*Included  in  this  series  are  painters  of  Quebec  and  the  group  of 
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THE  ADVENTURE  OF  CANADIAN  PAINTING  is  excellent 

for  this  purpose.  {See  p.  156). 

b.  Ask  what  kind  of  person  they  think  the  artist  is,  and 

why. 

c.  Ask  them,  when  they  view  the  film,  to  notice  if  it  tells 

things  that  the  book  does  not. 

d.  Run  the  film. 

3.  Reverse  the  process,  showing  the  film  first,  and  then 
reading  the  story  in  the  book. 

Viewing  a Film 

If  a film  has  been  properly  introduced,  the  children  will 
be  on  the  alert  to  notice  things  in  it  which  will  answer  the 
questions  they  have  put,  or  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
motivation  period.  If  they  notice  additional  details  in  the  film, 
so  much  the  better. 

Such  a motivation  can  be  used  for  sculpture,  as  well  as 
painting,  in  which  case  a picture  of  the  piece  of  sculpture 
should  be  on  display  in  the  classroom. 

HOW  MUCH  CRITICAL  MATERIAL  SHOULD  BE 
INCLUDED  IN  A LESSON  IN  PICTURE 
APPRECIATION? 

This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  abihty  of  the  class. 
However,  it  is  a wise  rule  not  to  attempt  too  much  with  ele- 
mentary school  pupils. 

K.  & Grade  1 : Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  pic- 
ture. Mention  the  name  of  the  artist.  Ask  the  children  to  tell 
you  what  they  like  about  the  picture.  Note — This  procedure 
is  followed  for  all  elementary  school  grades,  but  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Grade  1 nothing  more  should  be  attempted. 

Grades  2,  3 and  4:  Proceed  as  for  Kindergarten  and 
Grade  1.  Supplement  this  with  information  about  where  the 
artist  lived,  and  a few  interesting  facts  about  him.  Show  the 
children  a few  other  reproductions  of  paintings  by  the  same 
author. 

Grades  5 & 6:  Proceed  as  for  Grades  2-4,  but  show  the 
class  as  many  reproductions  as  possible  by  the  same  author. 
Encourage  them  to  notice  aspects  of  the  artist’s  work  which 
are  similar,  as  shown  in  the  reproductions. 

Grades  7 & 8:  Proceed  as  for  Grades  5 & 6.  Then  ask 
the  pupils  to  notice  how  the  paint  is  applied  to  the  canvas. 
Encourage  them  to  tell  you  how  the  picture  makes  them  feel. 
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See  if  they  can  give  you  some  idea  of  how  the  artist  achieved 
this  mood  in  his  painting.  Have  them  notice  whether  such  a 
mood  is  common  in  the  paintings  of  a certain  artist.  If  the 
interest  of  the  class  is  high,  a critical  examination  of  repro- 
ductions may  be  continued  along  similar  lines.  If  the  interest 
of  the  class  seems  to  lag,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  discussion 
short  at  this  point. 

B.  APPRECIATION  OF  SCULPTURE 

Appreciation  of  sculpture  should  be  introduced  in  the 
same  way  as  picture  appreciation.  The  emphasis  given  to  it 
will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  For  example,  if  a town  is 
undertaking  the  erection  of  a memorial,  interest  will  be  keen, 
and  more  time  may  be  taken  for  discussion  of  sculpture.  With 
Grades  7 & 8,  a sculpture  appreciation  lesson  works  in  very 
suitably  just  before  modelling  and  carving  are  started. 

WHAT  TO  ATTEMPT  WITH  A CLASS  IN 
SCULPTURE  APPRECIATION 
Proceed,  in  general,  as  in  a lesson  in  picture  appreciation: 

K.  & Grade  1:  Talk  to  the  children  about  a piece  of 
sculpture  (either  one  that  is  well  known  in  the  community,  or 
a model  or  picture).  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  well  to  choose  a 
subject  that  has  an  appeal  for  small  children.  Mention  the 
name  of  the  sculptor,  and  one  or  two  facts  about  his  life,  or 
his  work.  Ask  them  what  they  like  about  this  particular  piece 
of  sculpture. 

Grades  2,  3,  & 4\  Proceed  as  for  K.  & Grade  1,  but  ex- 
pand slightly.  Note — In  Grade  4,  sculpture  appreciation 
may  be  correlated  with  lessons  in  Social  Judies  and  a visit 
made  to  a near-by  pioneer  cairn  or  monument  to  a war  hero, 
etc.  In  this  grade,  also,  distinction  may  be  made  between  the 
two  kinds  of  sculpture — bas-relief,  which  is  executed  on  a 
slab  of  material  and  usually  mounted,  and  sculpture  “in  the 
round”. 

Grades  5 & 6\  Proceed  as  in  Grades  2 - 4,  but  discuss 
briefly  the  basic  points  of  good  sculpture — simple  lines,  which 
appear  to  flow  into  each  other;  relation  of  parts  to  the  main 
body  of  the  work  (the  mass) ; avoidance  of  unsupported  parts, 
or  projections;  a piece  of  sculpture  “in  the  round”,  must  look 
pleasing  when  viewed  from  any  angle;  appropriateness  of  the 
design  to  its  purpose. 
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Grades  7 & 8:  Proceed  as  in  Grades  5 & 6,  but  discuss  the 
materials  used  in  sculpturing,  since  pupils  in  these  grades  are 
interested  in  this.  The  following  points  may  be  brought  out: 

Stone  and  metal  (bronze  and  iron)  are  suitable  media  for 
outdoor  sculpture  work,  but  are  expensive,  and  require  con- 
siderable skill  and  great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor. 
Stone  works  up  slowly,  because  it  is  so  hard,  and  because 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes.  Metal  requires 
many  steps  to  complete,  and  is  usually  poured  into  a form 
already  prepared — in  other  words,  the  sculpture  design  is  in 
another  material. 

Wood,  Plaster  and  Ceramics  (clay)  are  suitable  media 
for  indoor  sculpture.  Wood  is  less  expensive  than  stone  or 
metal  for  sculpture  work  and  does  not  require  so  much  time. 
Plaster  makes  a fairly  sturdy  finished  product,  but  completion 
is  slow  because  several  steps  are  necessary.  Ceramic  sculpture 
is  usually  restricted  to  small  pieces,  suitable  for  decoration  or 
use  in  medium-sized  or  small  homes. 


SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  SCULPTURE 
APPRECIATION 

1.  In  urban  centres,  the  local  Art  Gallery  or  Museum 

2.  The  Canadian  Art  magazine  usually  publishes  an  illus- 
trated account  of  the  yearly  exhibit  of  the  Sculptors* 
Society  of  Canada  in  one  issue  during  the  year. 

3.  Sometimes  newspapers  publish  feature  stories  about  cur- 
rent exhibitions  of  sculpture.  These  stories  are  usually 
illustrated  and  often  provide  very  good  material  for  a 
class. 

4.  Most  Art  Galleries  have  slides  and  photographs  of  sculp- 
ture of  various  countries  and  periods  {see  p.  157). 

5.  There  are  three  films  which  are  excellent  and  may  be 
available  through  the  Visual  Education  Branch  of  your 
Department  of  Education: 

The  Third  Dimension — shows  Canadian  sculptors  working  in  a 
variety  of  media. 

Sculpture  from  Life — ^working  with  clay 

Plastic  Art — shows  the  work  necessary  to  make  a bronze  casting. 


C.  APPRECIATION  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


The  home  is  the  centre  of  a small  child’s  life,  and  a dis- 
cussion of  houses  provides  a good  introduction  to  architecture 
for  children  in  Kindergarten  to  Grade  2.  Points  to  be  con- 
sidered are:  size  in  relation  to  the  people  living  in  a house; 
windows  to  provide  good  lighting;  position  on  the  lot  (play 
space)  etc. 

For  children  in  Grades  3-5,  architecture  correlates  well 
with  social  studies,  since  the  courses  include  topics  about  chil- 
dren in  other  lands,  exploration  of  new  lands,  etc.  A discus- 
sion should  point  up  why  people  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
build  the  kind  of  buildings  they  do.  Indirectly,  is  established 
the  fact  that  climate  and  natural  resources  influence  architec- 
ture, and  determine  the  media  used  for  building.  Pictures  may 
be  used  to  advantage  to  supplement  the  discussions,  and  class- 
room picture  collections  (scrapbook  or  room  decoration)  as- 
sembled. Murals  and  models  may  also  be  used. 

Architecture  should  be  discussed  in  Grades  7 & 8,  before 
model  buildings  are  undertaken,  if  required  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  Points  to  emphasize  are: 

1 . The  plan  of  the  inside  of  a house  or  other  building  is  im- 
portant to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  exterior. 

2.  The  windows  must  look  attractive  in  shape  and  size  on 
the  outside,  as  well  as  being  well-placed  for  the  use  of 
interior  wall  space. 

3.  The  visible  roof  areas  and  wall  areas  should  have  an 
attractive  balance. 

4.  The  colour  and  material  of  the  house  (exterior)  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  type  of  house  and  its  locale. 

5.  The  building  should  be  a suitable  size  and  shape  for  the 
lot  it  is  to  occupy. 

D.  APPRECIATION  OF  FUNCTIONAL  ARTICLES 

Furniture,  Appliances,  Household  Articles,  etc. 

Much  of  this  teaching  will  be  incidental,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  principles  of  good  design  be  emphasized  from  the 
earliest  grades.  Children  save  their  pocket  money  and  buy 
gifts  for  the  members  of  their  family,  and  it  is  not  only  more 
satisfactory  for  the  recipient,  but  better  for  the  child,  if  he 
learns  to  buy  selectively.  If  he  is  guided  by  lessons  in  appreci- 
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ation  in  childhood,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  be  a generally 
wise  and  economical  buyer  when  he  is  grown  up. 

Here  are  some  points  to  emphasize  in  respect  to  the 
above-mentioned  articles: 

1 . Shape— Is  the  shape  pleasing  to  the  eye?  Does  the  article 
have  balance?  Does  it  stand  firmly?  Is  it  a good  shape  for 
the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put — that  is,  is  its  shape  in 
accord  with  its  function? 

2.  Function — Is  the  article  easy  to  use? 

3.  Media — -Is  the  choice  of  media  good?  Is  the  material 
strong  enough  for  the  function?  Is  it  too  bulky?  Does  it 
look  too  fragile? 

4.  Decoration— the  line  of  decoration  suit  the  shape 
of  the  article?  Does  the  character  of  the  decoration  suit 
the  function  and  the  material?  Is  the  decoration  over- 
done? 
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1.  BOOKS 

a.  containing  stories,  suggestions  and  projects 

Carr,  Emily.  GROWING  PAINS;  HOUSE  OF  SMALL;  KLEE 
WYCK.  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Chase,  Alice  Elizabeth.  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS.  Book  Society  of 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto 

de  Lemos,  Pedro.  CREATIVE  ART  CRAFTS,  Bks.,  1,  2 & 3.  Davis 
Press  Inc.,  Mass. 

Lambert,  R.  S.  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  CANADIAN  PAINTING. 
McClelland  & Stewart  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Perry,  Evadna  Kraus.  ART  ADVENTURES  WITH  DISCARDED 
MATERIALS.  Moyer  School  Supplied  Ltd.,  Toronto 

anson,  H.  W.  & Dora  J.  THE  STORY  OF  PAINTING  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  Harry  W.  Abrams  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

MacDonald,  Thoreau,  et  al.  CANADIAN  ART  SERIES  (11  titles). 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa 

Rasmussen  & Storck.  FUN-TIME  PUPPETS.  Book  Society  of  Can- 
ada Limited,  Toronto 


b.  for  professional  reading 

C.  D.  Gaitskell,  M.A.,  D.  Paed.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO;  ART  EDUCATION  DURING  ADO- 
LESCENCE; ART  EDUCATION  FOR  SLOW  LEARNERS;  ART 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN;  CHILDREN  AND 
THEIR  PICTURES.  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

Lowenfeld,  Viktor.  CREATIVE  AND  MENTAL  GROWTH.  Mac- 
millan Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Read,  Herbert.  EDUCATION  THROUGH  ART.  British  Book  Serv- 
ice, Toronto 

Munroe,  Cuvelier  & d’Amico.  ART  AND  EDUCATION.  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto 
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y2.  PERIODICALS 

\/6anadian  Art  (A  Quarterly).  Box  384,  Ottawa 


Junior  Arts  & Activities  (10  issues  per  year).  8150  N.  Central  Park, 
Skokie,  III,  U.S. 

School  Arts  (10  issues  per  year),  Davis  Press  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
U.S. 


! 3.  LOAN  COLLECTIONS 

J The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  and  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  Ottawa,  have  loan  collections  which  are  available 
at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  shipping.  Lists,  containing  de- 
scriptions of  each  collection,  can  be  obtained  on  request. 

^4.  REPRODUCTIONS  (for  Sale) 

a.  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  Grange  Park,  Toronto 
Free  catalogues  available,  listing: 

Silk-screen  Prints  of  pictures  by  Canadian  artists;  prints  of 
many  famous  paintings.  (These  are  excellent  for  decorative 
purposes  in  schools,  as  well  as  being  useful  for  picture-ap- 
preciation lessons.) 

Prints  of  pictures  by  Canadian  artists.  (On  heavy  paper) 
When  mounted  and  “fixed”  with  lacquer,  they  can  be  framed 
without  glass. 

b.  Artex  Prints  Inc.,  Westport,  Conn.,  U.S.  Free  catalogue 
available 

c.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S. 
Send  for  list  of  reproductions  available. 

d.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Montreal.  Send  for  list  of  re- 
productions available. 

» /e.  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Here  are  available: 
^ silk-screen  prints  from  the  gallery  collection  (unframed, 
excellent  for  decorative  purposes  in  schools,  as  well  as 
for  picture-appreciation);  prints  of  famous  paintings; 
prints  of  paintings  by  Canadian  artists.  Send  for  free 
catalogues. 

t F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.Y.,  U.S.  In- 
structor Picture  Series  (Each  folder  contains  a colour 
print  about  7"  x 9",  and  an  outline  of  how  to  use  the 
picture  with  a class. ) 
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g.  Sampson-Matthews  Limited,  Toronto.  Silk-sjf^  ' 

/ of  pictures  by  Canadian  artists  (listed  by  t^ 

V/  Gallery  of  Canada)  are  available  from  this- 
framed.  Send  for  catalogue.  v 

. h.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto.  Suppli 
/ Unesco  Catalogue  of  Colour  Reproductions,  186 
^ 1955;  Unesco  Catalogue  of  Colour  Reproductions 

fore  1860.  These  catalogues  list  reproductions  of  i- 
quality  only.  Size,  price  and  source  are  listed,  and 
small  black  and  white  print  of  each  picture  is  inclp.:T 
NOTE:  These  catalogues  are  not  free. 


Most  of  the  films  listed  are  National  Film  Board  release 
and  are,  no  doubt,  available  in  provinces  where  a film  servi 
is  maintained  for  schools. 


a.  For  Appreciation 


These  films  can  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work 
the  painter,  and  as  an  introduction  to  a large  reproductic 
of  his  work. 


1.  Canadian  Landscape.  A colour  film,  2 reels  in  lengt 
suitable  for  Grade  5 up.  The  film  is  about  A.  Y.  Jackson,  ar 
gives  a fine  idea  of  how  this  artist  works,  in  all  kinds 
weather;  shows  many  of  his  finest  paintings. 

2.  Klee  Wyck.  A colour  film,  2 reels  in  length,  suitable  f( 
Grade  5 up.  It  is  about  the  Vancouver  artist,  Emily  Carr,  ai 
shows  many  of  her  paintings. 

3.  Lismer.  A colour  film,  2 reels  in  length,  showing  mai 
of  Lismer’s  paintings  in  which  children  of  Grade  5 up  will  I 
interested.  (In  some  places,  the  script  is  more  suitable  f( 
adults  than  for  children. ) 

4.  Rembrandt:  Poet  of  Light.  A IVi  reel  film,  suitable  f( 
Grade  5 up. 

5.  West  Wind.  A colour  film,  2 reels  in  length,  suitable  f( 
Grade  5 up.  The  subject  is  Tom  Thomson.  Many  of  his  pi( 
tures  are  shown. 


6.  Sculpture  from  Life.  A black  and  white  film,  1 reel  i 
length,  suitable  for  Grade  6 up.  It  shows  a sculptor,  buildin 
up  a figure,  using  clay. 
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1 Art.  A black  and  white  film,  1 reel  in  length, 

frade  6 up.  It  shows  the  work  involved  in  malang 


J Dimension.  A black  and  white  film,  2 reels  in 
gL_,  suitable  for  Grade  6 up.  Several  Canadian  sculptors 
shown  at  work  in  different  media. 

For  Supplementing  Classroom  Teaching  of  Techniques 
:^11  of  the  films  listed  below  are  excellent  for  stimulating 
Interest  in  techniques.  They  are  suitable,  as  well,  for  use 
' achers’  meetings. 

j w;.  of  Puppet-making  Loom  Weaving  (in  colour) 
'imules  (in  colour)  Making  of  a Mural  (in  colour) 

^ign  for  Music  (in  colour)  Making  a Mask  (in  colour) 
iger-painting  (in  colour Paper  Sculpture  (in  colour) 
itherWork  ^ How  to  Make  Papier  Mache 

I Animals  (in  colour) 


For  Inspiration 

iome  films  are  excellent  for  inspiration  and  for  develop- 
ng  an  understandin^/of  things  around  us,  such  as: 


Chantons  Noel 
Mother  Goose 


The  Loon’s  Necklace 


I The  Romance  ^ Transportation 
j The  Seasons  ^ 

tiLM  STRIPS  AND  SLIDES 


j Film  strips  and  slides  are  similar  in  use  as  the  pace  for 
jwing  them  can  be  determined  by  the  teacher  and  it  is  easy 
refer  to  a previous  picture  if  this  is  necessary. 

Film  Strips  may  be  obtained  from  local  commercial  firms, 
p.  Slides.  Art  Galleries  (listed  under  Loan  Collections  and 
leproductions  for  Sale,  p.  157)  can  supply  slides  (usually 
I"  X 2")  of  masterpieces,  as  well  as  slides  on  a variety  of 
|opics  dealing  with  different  phases  of  art. 


INDEX 


All-over  repeat  patterns, 
133 

A.B.,  135 

checker  board,  135 
plaids,  136 

with  chalk  or  paint,  133 
with  cut  paper,  134 
with  cut-out  strips,  135 
Animules,  103 
Appreciation 
architecture,  154 
art,  146-155 
functional  articles,  154 
pictures,  148 
reproduction  selection, 
147 

sculpture,  152 
Art  vocabulary,  28 

Basic  equipment,  23 
Batik,  78 

Border-repeat  patterns, 
136 

Carving,  104 
bas  relief,  105 
dental  plaster,  105 
sculpture  proper,  105 
Checker  board  pattern, 
135 

Copper  foil  work,  108 
Cork  prints,  71 
Crackle  paper,  65 
Crafts,  108-110 
Crayon,  use  of  78-83 
Cut  paper  patterns,  134-5 

Design,  122-136 
elements  of,  123 
surface  patterns,  125-6 
Design  to  music,  126 
Dioramas,  24 
Displaying  art  work,  16 
Doily  patterns,  129 

Felt  prints,  71 
Films,  {use  of),  150 
Flint  paper,  80 
Flat  pictures,  24 
Finger-painting,  59 

Gesso  work,  109 

How  children  draw,  116 

Ink  blots,  65 


Lettering,  139-145 
Lino-ink  blot  pictures,  64 
List  of  teaching  aids, 
156-159 

Marbling,  66 
Miniature  stage  sets,  27 
Modelling,  98 
Movies,  27 
Murals,  118 

harmony  and  balance  in, 
119 

how  to  work  out,  120 

Name  totem  design,  131 

Panoramas,  25 
Paper  sculpture,  86 
Paper-box  sculpture,  89 
Papier  mache,  101 
Peep-shows,  25 
Patterns,  10 

Picture-making,  111-121 
conducting  lesson  in,  113 
how  children  draw,  116 
sketching,  118 
suitable  media  for,  112 
suitable  subjects  for,  112 
Plaids,  136 
Posters,  137-138 
Potato  cuts,  69 
Puppets  & Marionettes, 
28,  90-97 
finger  puppets,  92 
fist,  or  hand  puppets,  94 
paper  cut-outs  & paper 
bag  puppets,  91 
push  puppets,  93 
stick  puppets,  92 
string  puppets,  96 
stages  for,  91-3,  95,  97 
Scratch  board  work,  81 
( Scribble  pattern,  127 
Sketching,  118 
■ Snowflake  doily,  131 
Spatterwork,  76 
Splash  paper,  66 
Sponge  work,  77 
Spool  prints,  72 
Stages 

cardboard  box,  92 
cardboard,  95 
large,  wooden,  97 
Stained  glass,  83 


Stencilling 

how  to  cut  a stei 
Stick  prints,  72 
String  design,  12 
Suggested  Subjec 
Topics,  29-51 
around  the  year, 
buildings  in  our 
childhood  activil 
daydreams, 
communication, 
life  in  city  and  v 
41 

life  on  the  farm, 
people  in  our  liv( 
places  in  our  live 
school  activities, 
special  days 
Christmas,  48 
Easter,  49 
Hallowe’en,  48 
St.  George’s  Day, 

St.  Patrick’s  Day,  ■ 

St.  Valentine’s  Da)  I 
Thanksgiving  Day, 

Transportation,  5 

Techniques,  wet  n i 
surfaces,  52-59 
wet  media,  52 
wet  surface  (cont  i 
pattern),  59 
wet  surface  (little 
control  of  patte 
Tempera  paints 
liquid,  52 
dry,  57 

Three-dimensional  t 
with  scrap  materit 
with  new  & scrap. 
Tie  and  Dye,  110 

Underprinting,  77 
Unit  designs,  126 
design  to  music,  L 
design  with  string, 
doily  patterns,  129 
large  numbers,  or 
133 

name  totem,  131 
necktie,  133 
non-objective,  128 
scribble,  127 
Units  for  making  r< 
patterns,  68-77 

Wet  paper,  64 
Wood  sculpture,  90 
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